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Motes of Recent Exposition, 


OnE of the most striking features of the critical 
movement in recent years has been a definite 
tendency towards the rehabilitation of the Fourth 
Gospel. It is true we cannot yet point to any 
consensus of opinion in favour of its reliability. 
Criticism has created so strong a tradition of its 
unhistorical character that we take this almost for 
granted. In dealing with the historical basis for 
a life of Jesus we find ourselves unable to use 
John with any confidence. We rely on Q and 
Mark, and even Luke, but, however much we 
admire and love John, we cannot quote him 
without a qualm. We have been bludgeoned 
into a kind of acquiescence in his historical 
unreliability. 
One of the possibilities of the future, however, is 
_ that all this may be changed. Criticism of the 
Fourth Evangelist has been often abstract, often 
arbitrary, often imaginative, and the theories that 
have been formed about the Gospel and its composi- 
tion have been so mutually destructive and so 
extreme, that a reaction has naturally been set 
agoing. The Gospel has been represented as an 
attempt to interpret Jesus in terms of a diffused 
Stoic or Philonic philosophy, as an allegorical 
romance, as a spiritual supplement to the Synoptic 
tradition, as a much-edited version of the ministry 
| of Jesus having its origin in a few authentic memo- 
ries, as developed Paulinism, as a piece of Gnosti- 
'cism. What is the real truth about John? Can 
_we find that ? 
Vor. XLIII.—No. 3.—DeEcrEMBER 1931. 


These are questions to which Canon RAvEN has 
devoted two chapters in his recent book, Jesus and 
the Gospel of Love. They are the ablest parts of an 
extremely able argument. And they create confid- 
ence by reason of the transparent sincerity of the 
writer. He confesses that, though he believes in 
the historicity of John, he cannot yet use it as a 
basis for his representation of Jesus, so powerful 
is the tradition that takes its historical untrust- 
worthiness as a matter of course. But he has 
examined the whole question with complete candour 
and with thoroughgoing industry, and his conclu- 
sions have been reached in full view of all that has 
been written of a negative character. 

In the first part of his inquiry he examines 
various theories of the Gospel. Is it, for example, 
Hellenistic or Philonic? The facts that negative 
this are, first, that the Judaism of the period when 
John was written was strongly anti-Hellenic, second, 
that in Palestine ‘Logos’ was a term widely 
familiar in connexion with the Divine activity, 
John’s use of it being a development of current 
sapiential language, and third, that the Logos 
theology of John is wholly unlike that of Greek 
Christianity. In the latter, Logos is a term for 
reason, and its categories are intellectualistic, 
while John’s are Scriptural, spiritual and Jewish. 
John’s dualism, too (light and darkness, the ‘ world ’ 
and believers), is ethical, and derives from Jesus 
and Palestine, while the dualism of Hellenism is 
Eastern, ascetic and speculative. 
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Is it then developed Paulinism? ‘What is 
adumbrated in St. Paul is wrought out finally in 
John’s Gospel.’ The sufficient answer is to enum- 
erate Paul’s characteristic ideas, grace and law, 
faith and works, Christ crucified and risen, the 
incipient Trinitarianism, the treatment of the 
spirit, justification and sanctification. Is there in 
the whole Johannine literature a single clear trace 
of the characteristic phrases of Paul? And could 
any successor to the Pauline heritage ignore them P 
The religious experience in John is that in Paul, 
but in the expression of it, in his whole world of 
thought and speech, St. John is untouched by any 
Pauline influence. 

Is the Gospel, then, Gnostic or anti-Gnostic ? 
That is to say, was it written at a time when Gnosti- 
cism was a developed system? This question is 
raised by the apparent references to a docetic 
heresy in the First Epistle of John which suggests 
that the Gospel is coloured by a polemic against 
such error. What seems an adequate answer is the 
plain fact that the heresy is less clearly developed 
than it is in Colossians. To which may be added 
that the Gospel nowhere shows any acquaintance 
with Gnosticism. If, then, the Gospel is not 
Hellenistic, or Pauline, or Philonic, or influenced 
by Gnosticism, is it a fictitious representation of 
Christ? Or a supplement to spiritualize the 
synoptic story? When Canon RAVEN comes to 
this point he is in view of the real difficulties that 
perplex, and even haunt, many devout readers of 
the Gospel. They are these: the total contrast 
between John and the Synoptists in the whole 
picture of Jesus, the different atmosphere, the 
different attitude. This in general, and in particu- 
lar two things: first, the omission from the Syn- 
optists of any reference to the raising of Lazarus, 
and, second, the different attitude to Himself of 
Jesus in the Synoptists and in John. 


Take the Lazarus incident first. If it were true, 
it is said, the silence of the Synoptists is inexplicable, 
because the event (according to John) seriously 
affected the attitude of the Sadducees and was 
known to very many. On the face of it, it must 
have been universally familiar; if not, can it be 


~ supplies a twofold explanation. 


anything but a later invention? Canon RAVEN 
He goes over the 
chronology carefully and shows that there was an 
interval during which this visit to Jerusalem could 
take place, and that in this visit Jesus would not 
be accompanied by His Galilean followers. The 
early Church may have built up their preaching on 
memories which ignored this interval, since it was 
largely controlled by the Twelve and Peter. And, 
in the second place, there are facts in the situation 
at this time which are far more easily understood if 
we assume some such incident as the raising of 
Lazarus, the enthusiasm of the Triumphal Entry, 
for one, and emphatically the fierce opposition of 
the Sadducees. 


Now as to the representation of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel in contrast with that in the Syn- 
optists. In John He is always the Son of God and 
announces Himself as such, whereas in the earlier 
Gospels there is nothing of this, and Jesus even 
enjoins silence about His Messiahship. Can He 
both have concealed and insisted on His Christ- 
hood? This is an issue more vital than any other. 
What are we to say of it? Well, it is to be noted 
that in the Synoptists there is much that is har- 
monious with the representation in John—the 
famous utterance, ‘No man knoweth the Father 
save the Son’; the Parable of the Wicked Husband- 
men, ‘he had yet one a Son well-beloved’ ; the 
question, ‘ David calleth him Lord, whence is he 
his son,’ and the confession to the high-priest, 
‘Iam: and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on 
the right hand of power.’ In view of these facts 
it is impossible to deny that Jesus thought of Him- 
self not only as uniquely related to the Father, but 
in such a fashion as John describes. 


Notice also that this higher doctrine is uttered _ 
in Jerusalem, and in the Synoptists the later par- | 
ables differ widely from the earlier, the Kingdom 
giving place to the King. Further, there is no | 
evidence at all of a development in Christ’s con- — 
sciousness of Himself. The development is deter- 
mined by the educational needs of the disciples. 
His ‘authority’ is manifest from first to last ; 
both it and his mission are assumed just as plainly 


' read with care. 
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at the Temptation as in the Temple and before the 
Sanhedrin. Doubtless the style of John is different 
from that of the Synoptists, the longer discourse 
from the brief aphorisms and simple narratives. 
But there are so many varied forms in the Syn- 
optists that it is likely that on some occasions Jesus 
used the longer discourse-method of John. 


And this, finally, brings us back to the contrast 
between the whole presentation in John and that 
in the earlier Gospels. In regard to that Dr. RavEN 
concludes that St. John meditated upon the speeches 
and incidents until they were assimilated by him, 
and that his interpretation of them has influenced 
the manner of his telling and even the substance of 
it. In the Synoptists the material has been less 
fully ‘ assimilated,’ and is therefore more objective. 
There is no decisive reason for setting aside the 
authorship of John the Apostle. The character of 
the Gospel is consistent with the picture of John 
in the Synoptists. The author’s independence and 
authority show that he belonged to the inner 
circle of disciples. And be it noted that he claims 
to have written what he saw and heard, and that 
in some respects his facts are more historically 
reliable than even the narratives of his predecessors. 


Dr. Raven’s contribution to this momentous, 
critical problem is one of the most valuable of 
recent times, and will do much to reinforce the 
movement towards a more confident use of the 
Fourth Gospel. His closing pages ought to be 
He discusses the question: In 
what sense is John historical ? ‘If by history we 
mean the interpretation of personality by one who 
has pondered over the significance of events, and 
selected and explained them, then the Gospel of 
a beloved disciple will stand pre-eminent.’ This 
point is made in eloquent and convincing words, 
and the final conclusion is this: ‘ Jesus as He was 
to His friend ; Jesus as He essentially is ; that is, 
I believe, what we have in the Fourth Gospel.’ 


No one who has even the smallest acquaintance 
with the literary or historical problems raised by 
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the Bible will be inclined to dispute the legitimacy 
of criticism. We may not succeed in solving the 
problems, we may even be content to shelve them ; 
but any one who seeks to serve God ‘ with the 
understanding also’ must recognize that they are 
there. That is to say, in other words, that criticism 
is inevitable. 

But criticism is only a means to an end—an end 
which we may define as interpretative construction. 
True as this is of all literature, it is peculiarly true 
of the Bible: for it is pre-eminently the Book of 
Life, and to ignore the life that is there in such 
abundance—on any view of the literary and his- 
torical problems—is to fail in criticism’s crowning 
task. The documentary analysis of the Pentateuch 
is of little consequence unless it issues in a pro- 
founder appreciation of the religious mind of Israel 
in the stages through which it passed, and the 
criticism of the Gospels is a barren enough thing 
if out of it there does not emerge a clear and com- 
pelling picture of Jesus. There are moods in which 
we can not only understand but sympathize with 
devout but baffled readers who complain of; the 
critics, ‘They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid Him.’ He has often 
been buried out of sight by critical discussion. 


It is here that a book like that of the Rev. A. G. 
PaisLEy, M.A., B.A., on The Emotional Life of 
Jesus (James Clarke ; 5s. net) can render a service 
of great value to the Christian Church. By his 
earlier book on ‘The Epic of the Nazarene,’ which 
received a warm welcome from discerning critics, 
Mr. PaisLEy proved his thorough competence to 
deal with these high themes. His book is in a sense 
“above the battle.’ The literary problems dear to 
the critical heart are obviously familiar to him, but 
he does not directly allude to them: he has other 
and more serious work to do. 


His book is at once fresh and profound : it is full 
of subtle thinking and keen analysis, and it bristles 
with suggestions not only on the great topic with 
which it deals, but on a few subsidiary topics as 
well. It incidentally raises, for example, the 
interesting question whether the utterances of 
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Jesus were extempore or carefully premeditated— 
a question which can be and has been raised also 
in connexion with the Hebrew prophets; and it 
takes the view—rightly, as we think—that, though 
particular circumstances or situations led to the 
utterance of such parables as that of the sower or 
the drag-net, those parables were in reality fully 
developed in the mind of Jesus before He uttered 
them. Despite, or rather perhaps because of, their 
amazing relevance to the situation, they were neither 
casual nor unprepared. 


Mr. PaistEy honours his readers by the solidity 
of the fare with which he presents them. He has 
brooded long over the narratives which he ex- 
pounds, and his penetrating mind carries him far 
below the surface. Again and again his method 
reminds us, by its patient analysis, of the Ethics of 
Aristotle. In discussing the Joy of Jesus, for 
example, he carefully distinguishes joy both from 
pleasure and happiness; and in discussing His 
indignation, this is how he begins: ‘In order that 
that examination may be thorough, a further 
question falls to be answered, ‘“‘ What is anger ? ” 
In answer to this question, it will be sufficient for 
our purpose to note one or two important features 
of this emotion ’—which features, quite in the style 
of the Ethics, he proceeds to enumerate and 
describe. 

After a brief initial chapter on ‘ Jesus, God, and 
Man,’ he deals in successive chapters with the 
Fellow-feeling, the Joy, the Grieving, the Humilia- 
tion, the Indignation, the Courage, and the Love of 
Jesus; but these emotional experiences are all 
discussed, not in isolation, but in relation to His 
redeeming purpose ; and it is this that gives the 
book its peculiar value. That purpose is defined 
as the making possible for men of right relations 
with God and right relations with their fellows ; 
and as that purpose profoundly affected every 
aspect of His emotional experience, it is only in 
the light of it that that experience can be truly 
understood. 


Thus Mr. PaIsLry is committed all through to a 


profound and even solemn interpretation of every 
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reaction of Jesus to the situations in which He 
successively found Himself. It would be easy to 
deal in a cheap and trivially edifying way with the 
emotions of Jesus above enumerated ; but that is 
a sheer impossibility for one who sees, as Mr. 
PaIsLEy does so clearly, the whole career of Jesus, 
His life and His death, as an unbroken unity, with 
a redemptive purpose at its core. He therefore 
rejects—not altogether scornfully, but very decis- 
ively—the view, which has recently had a certain 
measure of popularity, of Jesus as Hero. This to 
him reduces Christianity to the level of a high- 
souled paganism. So to describe Jesus, or to sing 
of Him, in the words of a certain hymn, as the 
‘Carpenter of Galilee,’ is, however well meant, to 
describe Him with a lamentable and almost irrev- 
erent inadequacy. We do not admire Jesus, we 
adore Him ; and to those who approach Him thus 
He is not Hero, but Saviour. 


This, then, is the thought that runs like a line 
of light through Mr. ParsLEy’s book, illuminating 
every gospel incident and every emotional experi- 
ence of Jesus on which it falls. Take, for example, 
His indignation. There was always in that emotion 
much more than indignation ; there was grief-laden 
love as well. ‘ Thus it is in the chastening anger 
of Jesus that we find one of the clearest evidences of 
His redeeming love, and one of the proofs of His 
perfect obedience to the will of His Father,’ 


The sublime seriousness of the purpose of Jesus 
made it inconceivable, as Mr. PatsLey points out, 
that He should ever seek to attract men by diluting 
His demands upon them. For all the wistfulness 
of His yearning to win them, He respects both 
them and His own mission too much to offer them 
an easy programme or to lower the standard of 
His claims by one iota. Is there not a lesson here 
for the modern Church, whose well-meant pro- 
grammes sometimes suggest that she has forgotten 
how strait is the gate and how narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life? Jesus draws men 
unto Himself by being lifted up—on a cross. 


Scattered through the book are not a few bold 
and fruitful suggestions. To the strange and diffi- 
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cult words of Jesus to the Syro-Phcenician woman, 
for example—‘ It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to the dogs ’"—Mr. PAIsLEy gives 
a curious turn, worth pondering. He courageously 
takes them as an illustration of the perfect fellow- 
feeling of Jesus, ‘for it was not His thought to 
which He was giving utterance; it was hers. 
There was more than quick-wit in her retort to 
Him. There was genuine relief.’ And he gives a 
moving interpretation of Jesus’ treatment of Peter 
and Judas as incomparable illustrations of what 
Jesus meant by ‘ the second mile.’ 


And there are many hints at which the hard- 
pressed preacher will eagerly grasp. Here are 
three. (1) The ‘reproaches of Jesus’ would make 
a fine subject for a series of discourses, treated in 
the light of Mr. Paistey’s illuminating remark 
that these reproaches were not addressed to enemies, 
but to people like the nine ungrateful lepers, or 
Peter, or Philip, who had failed to appreciate His 
purpose. (2) The blind man of Bethsaida first 
“looked up, and then, after the touch of Jesus on 
his eyes, ‘looked steadily, whereafter he saw 
everything clearly. There is a wealth of significance 
in the difference between these two looks. (3) And 
also in the difference between ‘ the two fires’ with 
which Peter was associated—the fire at which he 
denied his Lord and the fire at which he was forgiven. 


In this book a real thinker speaks to us, and what 
he says is well calculated not only to stimulate the 
preacher, but to create in the reader a more compel- 
ling sense than ever of the, unity of the career of 
Jesus and of the pervasive power of that redemptive 
passion by which it was inspired. 


Last year Dr. Edgar Sheffield BricurMan, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Boston, published a book on ‘ The Problem of God,’ 
which has excited a good deal of interest in America. 
It is a book which introduces the reader to many 
of the contemporary American writers in the field 
of religious philosophy, and for that reason we 
welcomed its publication. But we also tho 
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that its characteristic doctrine of The Given was 
worthy of the consideration of theistic thinkers. 


In a new volume, The Finding of God (Abingdon 
Press; $2.00), Professor BricHTMAN seeks to 
interpret the religious approach to God. Whereas 
in the former volume the attempt was made to 
define God philosophically, in this volume the 
aim is not to defend a theistic theory, but to help 
the modern man to find the real God. In the 
pursuit of this aim the author traverses familiar 
ground, discussing in turn the ways of approach to 
God through revelation and reason, moral loyalty 
and religious experience. In the discussion, how- 
ever, fresh points of view are often indicated ; and, 
in particular, a corrective of Barthianism is offered 
on the philosophical or theological side. 


At the very outset it is affirmed that Barthianism 
as a form of irrationalism is dangerous to religion. 
It is described as ‘ one of the subtle perils of the 
present.’ ‘It cuts off religion from the rest of life, 
and its inevitable outcome is a head hopelessly 
divided from the heart.’ This Barthian menace to 
religion is illustrated in various parts of the volume, 
in the consideration of such points as the utter 
separation of God from the world, the repudiation 
of experience as a basis for faith, and the emphasis 
upon the Divine attribute of power. Says our 
author on this last point, ‘ Any power which our 
theories ascribe to God beyond the power to 
achieve his purpose is a superfluous theological 
luxury.’ 

But while Professor BRIGHTMAN seeks to show in 
this new volume that revelation and reason, moral 
loyalty and religious experience, will remain ways 
to God, and, further, that God will continue to be 
a God of patience and mystery, goodness and 
power, he devotes no little space to the re-affirma- 
tion and fuller elaboration of his former concept 
of The Given. It should be of interest to our readers 


if we proceed now to set forth this characteristic 
doctrine in the light of the author’s fuller reflections 
upon it. 
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modern idea of a finite God. But, unlike William 
James, Professor BRIGHTMAN holds to a finite God 
as Creator of the world of persons; and, unlike 
Hastings Rashdall, he holds the Creator God to be 
limited not only by His will but by an uncreated 
‘Given’ in His eternal nature. In the eternal 
uncreated nature of God he sees an eternal conscious 
content which furnishes problems and obstacles 
for God. But he believes that the Divine will can 
solve every problem and bring value out of every 
situation, no matter how evil it may be. He 
would, therefore, call God The Controller of the 
Given, or, in the Biblical term, The Suffering 
Servant. 

The dualistic view of the problem of evil—the 
problem which Professor BRIGHTMAN justly regards 
as the crux of theism—is that God is struggling 
to bring order and purpose into a world of matter 
which He did not create but which He can subdue 
and use. But, as he asks, may not the problems 
and obstacles which confront God be due to some- 
thing—‘ The Given’—within His own nature? 
May not the Divine nature itself contain a principle 
of delay and suffering within itself? Such an 
hypothesis he regards as consistent with a theistic 
view of the world, if not as on the lines of traditional 
theism. 


On such a hypothesis a pastor would be able to 
say to parents bereaved of a young daughter : 
‘God did not slay your daughter, yet he was 
present at her death. He did not create the 
conditions which made her suffering and death 
necessary, yet he is in control of the outcome and 
through your loss he can help you to nobler character 
and stronger faith. For her, he can bring eternal 
life out of death.’ This is a message in keeping 
with the doctrine of a finite God who controls a 
Given which His will did not produce, but shapes 
according to His purposes. 


If we ask ourselves why a loving God lets loose 
in the world forces of evil, such as the properties 
of narcotic drugs, which are in so many cases 
utterly useless in relation to spiritual reality and 
worse than useless in their after-effects on mind 


to Divine omnipotence. 
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and body, we have no answer so long as we hold 
But if we regard them as 
‘mysterious by-products of God’s struggle with 
The Given, a shower of terrible and blinding sparks 
from the cosmic forge,’ then our problem is not why 
the Omnipotent created them, but rather what 
attitude the good God wills that He and we should 
take towards these mysterious forces of existence. 
(The answer, of course, is that the powers of mor- 
phine, cocaine, alcohol, and the rest should be 
employed only when they can be shorn of their evil 
effects and put to good uses.) 


‘The Given, then, is the name which describes 
the total complex of eternal factors in the divine 
nature which he did not create and with which 
he always has to deal in the eternal activity of his 
perfectly good will.’ And the Given may be con- 
sidered under the following aspects: as conscious, 
complex, eternal, internal to God, and controlled. 


(x) The Given is not any unconscious stuff, 
material substance, or mysterious entity of any 
sort ; it is conscious experience or content of God, 
who is through and through conscious. 

(2) The Given stands for the entire uncreated and 
eternal nature of God, and includes besides reason 
and moral law an empirical factor, an eternal 
subject-matter (conscious, as we have seen, not 
physical), which eternal Divine thought and good- 
ness have to reckon with in all their dealings. 

(3) The Given, as already said, is eternal; and 
the point is that if it were not eternal, we should 
have to ask why God* created this sort of world, 
in which so much evil abounds. The something 
in God which renders such a creation the best 
possible is the eternal Given. 

(4) The Given is internal to God. An eternal 
uncreated external to God, which is the postulate 
of dualism, casts its shadow on God’s inner life 
and limits Him within as truly as without. Thus 
nothing is gained by the supposition of an external 
matter. 

(5) The Given, while not created, is controlled. 
Though it causes the world to be other than it 
would be if God were strictly omnipotent, it is 
used in all its aspects in the service of ideal ends. 
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God is not responsible for evils which He did 
not will; but He is responsible for overcoming 
the evils and helping man to higher levels of 
_ goodness. 


The thought of the Given, concludes Professor 
BricHTMAN, has an inspiring effect. The hindrances 
to the higher life which are encountered in experi- 
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ence are not simply to be acquiesced in as the will 
of God. They are rather that against which God 
Himself is struggling. And we are summoned to 
be fellow-labourers and fellow-sufferers with Him. 
‘Faith in the God who controls the Given gives 
us a more wholesomely active and aggressive 
attitude towards the evils of life than does tradi- 
tional theism or absolute idealism.’ 


Che SpntHesis of History, Experience, and Reason 
in (Be ‘Knowledge of God.’ 


By Principat A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., D.Tx., Lonpon. 
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(t) THERE is a mutual relation between God and 
Man—the Godward revelation and the manward 
religion. Since Schleiermacher the emphasis has 
been on human experience. The Barthian theology 
is a protest and revolt against this subjectivism, 
although the Ritschlian value judgments had for 
their object the historical Christian revelation. 
Not only is it necessary to take these two aspects, 
the objective and the subjective, into account, but 
religion cannot be left isolated; the spiritual in- 
tuition must be related to the pure and the practical 
reason. This essay is an attempt at a synthesis of 
the three necessary factors—history (the Divine 
revelation), experience (the human religion), and 
reason—which unifies all human thought. 

(a) In Christianity the eternal reality of God is 
expressed in the temporal process, and we must 
begin by a consideration of the relation between 
the eternal and the temporal. For the eighteenth 
century the constant truths of reason were opposed 
to the contingent facts of history; but we have 
since then learned to attach much greater value 
to history. At the opposite extreme, however, is 
some of the philosophical thinking of to-day, 
which supposes that by adding the adjective 
creative or emergent to the noun evolution, it can 
account for the temporal without the Eternal. 
Religion is a relation to the Above and Beyond ; 
but it is an Above and Beyond that is akin to, and 
may be even within, man; the invisible becomes 
manifest in the visible; the Eternal reveals itself 


in time. Hence religion can never be indifferent 
to history, as history is the medium of the revela- 
tion of the Divine nature, and the realization of 
the Divine purpose. 

(b) To avoid misunderstanding, we must define 
the term history as adequately and accurately as 
we can; it seems to be used in three senses—the 
succession of events, the becoming in Nature or 
man ; but also it is used of the record of this succes- 
sion, whether engraven in stone or brick, or written 
on parchment or paper, or passed by tradition 
from generation to generation. There seems to be, 
however, a further extension of the meaning ; it is 
used for the science of history, the method in which 
it is deemed that in the interests of truth the 
record of this succession ought to be handled: how 
prejudice is to be avoided, how evidence is to be 
sifted, how the succession of events is to be ex- 
plained, what are the factors in the development 
which can be recognized. While we must use the 
records in ascertaining the facts, it is with history 
in the first sense as succession of events that we 
are here concerned. Has the Eternal revealed His 
nature and realized His purpose in history ? 

(2) In the history of religions what may be de- 
scribed as original creative personalities have been 
among the most potent factors, although even they 
were conditioned by, even as they affected, their 
environment. Who can doubt the significance 
for religion of Confucius, Gautama, Zoroaster, 
Muhammad? We must, however, confine our- 
selves to the religion in which we have found the 
satisfaction of our hunger and thirst for God. 
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(a) No doubt the history of every nation might be 
its Bible ; but only one nation has had its Bible 
written. The Old Testament alone is the record 
of a progressive revelation of God to one people. 
If it is the interpretation of the succession of events 
by the prophets which constitutes that revelation, 
yet the basis of that interpretation was that succes- 
sion. As social, moral, and religious reformers, it 
was the God, transcending, and yet immanent in 
time in history, that they themselves discovered 
and declared to others. Without history prophecy 
would have been empty, even as without prophecy 
history would have been blind (to adopt Kant’s 
words). 

(b) When God sent His Son into the world, it 
was in ‘ the fulness of the times’; there had been a 
preparatio evangelica in Greek culture and language, 
in Roman conquest and order, even as in Jewish 
piety. The background of the teaching of Jesus 
is the ethical monotheism of the prophets ; He con- 
ceived His Messiahship in relation to the Divine 
purpose in the history of a nation; the mode of 
His death, its significance as ‘a ransom for many,’ 
was related to the expectations of His Nation ; 
even His reign as the Risen Lord in the spread of 
the gospel, and the growth of the Church, was 
affected by contemporary conditions. 

(c) We may, I think, hold with good reason that 
the Apostolic Age was inspired by an enthusiasm 
and an energy of the Spirit of God, which made its 
great personalities less dependent on the historical 
environment than subsequent periods of lower 
vitality and vigour, so that its literature is truly 
regarded as classical; yet that history affected 
even the religious development we cannot doubt. 

(d) What is true of that age has been no less, 
even if not more true, of all subsequent ages. The 
Reformation was not merely a recovery, and could 
not be, of the Apostolic Age ; the Tridentine Decrees 
did not re-establish Medieval Catholicism. As the 
Reformation retained some of the results of the 
previous development, so Roman Catholicism re- 
ceived influence from the new movement. No 
man is as original as some men in their conceit 
and vanity imagine themselves to be. In the next 
section we shall consider how far originality is 

possible, and has been actual; but here what we 
must stress is the dependence on history of Christian 
thought and life in all ages. 

(3) Recognizing the fact that such knowledge of 
God as men have has come in history, we may ask : 
Can we give a reason for it? (a) Even if we lay 
great stress on God’s part, we must admit that as 
coming and given to man, the Divine revelation 
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must be conditioned by man’s capacity to receive 
and respond. God must come as man, even in His 
supreme manifestation—the Incarnation, if He is 
to be known by, and come into relation with, man. 
We all now accept the conclusion that as man 
lives, labours, and suffers in history, so he -has 
been made what he is by that history. Whatever 
be his original native endowment, his development 
to what he now is has been due to the succession 
of events, including physical occurrences and 
human activities, as well as we believe, Divine 
direction of both. Dependent as man is on history, 
God can and does reach him in history. 

(b) One of the difficulties which has beset 
Christian theology from the beginning is, that it 
has for the most part tried to formulate Christian 
truth in terms of a pagan philosophy. It tried to 
state the fact of the Incarnation with the concep- 
tion of a static deity, transcendent of the world, 
and in His attributes the antithesis of man. Such 
a fact of history could be understood only if God 
were conceived as present and active in history, 
akin and near to man. We are learning to think 
of God not as abstract nature, but as a concrete 
purpose, as Wise, Holy, and Loving Will. ‘My 
Father worketh even until now, and I work’ 
(Jn 51”). The Kingdom of God does not mean an 
ideal to be realized by man, but the reality of the 
sovereign saving activity of God for, in, and by 
man. History is revelation of God. 

(4) It is one of the merits of the Ritschlian 
theology that it has laid stress on the historical 
character of the Christian revelation. Herrmann 
has insisted on the necessity of historical: facts 
to the Divine revelation. The argument of his 
pamphlet, Warum bedarf unser Glaube geschiehtlicher 
Thatsachen, is this: As the moral law is to be 
realized in history, so God, who makes that realiza- 
tion possible, must be manifest in history; and 
Jesus Christ is the event in which God appears. 
A similar argument has been developed in 
P. Carnegie Simpson’s deservedly popular book, 
The Fact of Christ. While the total exclusion of 
metaphysics from theology, which Ritschl demanded, 
is impossible, the depreciation by his school of the 
metaphysics of the ecclesiastical dogma is justified, 
for a metaphysics of static Being cannot do jus- 
tice to a history of dynamic Becoming; but the 
two conceptions must be brought into intimate 
relations. 

(5) The necessity of history for the Divine revela- 
tion corrects the error of mysticism, and of any 
individualist, subjectivist piety. Religion in its 
completeness is not ‘ the flight of the alone to the 
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Alone’; for man is not alone, but lives with his 
fellows in history, and God is not alone, for He has 
revealed His nature, and realized His purpose in 
the Universe. The individual experience depends 
-on the social history; the subjective is always 
related to the objective. The defect of Noncon- 
formity, especially Congregationalism, is that it 
tends to become individualistic, subjectivist ; to 
set up individual reason or conscience against the 
authority that inheres in the Christian Church as 
the continuation in time of the Divine revelation in 
Christ. That authority is not absolute, and needs, 
as we now pass on to show, the correction of fresh 
experiences of Divine truth and grace; but to 
disregard it altogether is to neglect and ignore God 
as He is present and active in history. 


Ii. 


(xz) Neither is the individual without the society 
nor the society without the individual. If the 
society gives permanence to beliefs, rites, standards, 
the individual secures progress in all these so as to 
meet the need of the developing personality. The 
origins of science, morals, religion, society lie in 
the prehistoric period ; but there must have been 
original creative persons, who stage by stage ad- 
vanced beyond the prevalent tradition and custom. 
(a) As has already been indicated, in religion person- 
ality is a pre-eminent, potent factor ; the prophets, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, the apostles, were the agents 
of the progressive revelation. What they con- 
tributed to objective history they received in sub- 
jective experience. It seems to me to show a 
singular obtuseness to deny, as a few scholars do, 
that Hosea’s wounded heart was the medium of the 
revelation of the grieved love of God. Can we 
doubt that it was the problem of the exile of his 
own people acutely felt which led the unknown 
prophet to the solution in the vision of the Suffering 
Servant ? I have never been able to understand 
why so many theologians have thought it necessary 
in their zeal for the Christian religion to deny and 
denounce the religion of Jesus. As a substitute, 
we cannot accept the one for the other; but we 
need the one as the medium of the other. Jesus 
was the object of the love of God, ‘ the Son of His 
Love,’ before He became the organ of that love, 
the Son revealing the love of the Father. It is 
because He so perfectly exercised faith in God 
that He became so identified with the truth and 
the grace of God as to become as Saviour 
and Lord:the object of our faith. He became 
Divine revelation in realizing human religion. 
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Because He was the author and perfecter ot 
faith, do we in the exercise of faith look to Him 
(He 12?). 

(2) This is true not only of the agents of revela- 
tion. While we may agree that God’s purpose in 
human history is a redeemed, reconciled, and 
perfected society, that God has willed the Church 
in Christ from before the foundation of the world ; 
yet that society consists and must consist of saved 
and consecrated personalities, for in accordance 
with its nature it cannot be otherwise constituted. 
And in the teaching of Jesus the stress falls on ‘ the 
infinite value of each soul’ (Lk 151-41 738-59 yot-10), 
Religion falls short of what God desires it should 
be, and of what each man is capable of making it, 
if it is not an individual relation to God. We must 
admit that not all men seem to be possessed of 
equal spiritual sensibility, equal responsiveness to 
Divine truth and grace ; that the personal develop- 
ment of many is so imperfect that they seem to be 
able to attain only what may be described as 
second-hand religion—religion mediated to them by 
priest, sacrament, tradition, and convention, with- 
out any first-hand experience of God in Christ 
redeeming from sin and reconciling unto Himself. 
Regretfully admitting the fact, we must not allow 
ourselves to acquiesce in it as desirable and 
necessary. It is individual conviction and decision, 
due to God’s individual dealing, that is the typical 
Christian religion. Even Protestantism, Lutheran 
it may be even more than Reformed, has acquiesced 
in the conception of Volksreligion, the people’s 
religion, where every citizen, who was willing to 
accept the ordinances of the Church, was assumed 
to be a member of the Church, and even the 
endeavour to secure a more individual religion was 
depreciated as Pietismus, or Methodismus. I en- 
tirely agree, however, with the conception which 
has been accepted, if not always acted on in most 
of our churches, that every member of the Christian 
Church should be a believer, not merely acquiescing 
in the creed, code, ritual, polity of the Christian 
community to which he belongs, but having had 
some personal experience of God in Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 

(3) If God has thus an individual relation to 
each man, there is possible for each man an immedi- 
ate contact with God, and an intimate communion 
with God. Tennyson has expressed the truth in 
his poem ‘ The Higher Pantheism’ : 

Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet. 
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Not only do we as dependent creatures ‘in him 


live, move, and have our being’ (Ac 1778), but as- 


beloved children we can be conscious of that rela- 
tion ; we can practise the presence of God. This 
is the truth of mysticism ; but I should prefer not 
to use so ambiguous a term, with so many mis- 
leading associations; but describe this as first- 
hand spiritual religion. The mistake in mysticism 
seems to me to be twofold. (a) There is a tendency, 
although the great mystics are aware of its dangers, 
to lay stress on the abnormal phenomena of audition 
or vision, which have often accompanied the 
intense emotional disturbances which a_ vivid 
realization of the Divine presence produces. Such 
intense emotion should not be depreciated but 
desired ; and yet it should be so controlled as to 
avoid abnormal psychical conditions. The mental, 
moral, and religious consequences even of such 
emotional ‘ storms’ have often been far from good. 
(b) Because the contact with God is felt to he 
immediate, it is often assumed that there is no 
mediation; and yet the content of the mystic 
disclosures is usually found to be derived from the 
accepted theology. That there can be, and in the 
agents of Divine revelation have been, original 
illuminations in advance of the existent content of 
the mind, to which God by His Spirit imparts His 
truth, cannot be denied ; else there had been no 
progress in the knowledge of God. But even in 
these agents of revelation we must recognize 
historical mediation, and still more is there this 
mediation in ordinary religious experience, when 
it has the intensity of the mystical. 

(4) It is well worth while to examine this matter 
of mediation more fully. (a) Dr. Simon has com- 
pared the knowledge of God to our sensible percep- 
tion: and yet how complex is the physical, organic, 
and psychic mediation. The man who knows no 
psychology or philosophy will be bewildered if you 
tell him that the grass is not green, for does he not 
see it green, and ‘seeing is believing. To take 
another illustration : Kant’s analysis of our sensible 
experience. Who, when he is delighting in Nature’s 
loveliness, has any thoughts of intuitions of sense, 
categories of the understanding, or ideas of the 
reason? Yet all this mediation is found in the 
complex human experience of world and self. 
Once more, what is the process by which we know 
the reality of other persons? The psychologist 
will tell us that the resistance to our own move- 
ments first gives us a consciousness of external 
reality, and that by observing in that external 
reality less or greater resemblance to what we are 
aware of in ourselves we distinguish inanimate 
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objects and living organisms, and among living 
organisms persons from beings less than personal. 
What child gazing into his mother’s loving face 


ever thought of such an explanation? These 


illustrations may serve to show how an immediate 
consciousness of God may involve an_ historical 
mediation. God’s presence is no less real, nor His 
activity less direct, because man’s receptivity for, 
and responsiveness to, just such a communication 
from God needed to be developed by just such an 
historical mediation. It seems to me that we best 
describe the knowledge of God in such individual 
experience as intuition; there is the sense of 
immediacy ; there is no awareness of any process 
of mediation; and yet we cannot, when we 
scrutinize the content of the intuition, exclude the 
historical mediation. This is not abstractly intel- 
lectual, but concretely personal ; we feel and we 
will as well as know; we desire to know and 
delight in knowing. 

(b) This being so, the content of the experience 
will depend on the historical mediation. A Hindu 
saint does not find relief from his misery in receiving 
the inward assurance : ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ; 
thy faith has saved thee ; go in peace’ (Lk 745°), 
until Christ is preached to him as Saviour and 
Lord. The Roman Catholic believer as he receives 
the wafer adores Christ as present in the altar; 
the Lutheran in, with, and under the two elements 
receives Christ’s body and blood; the Calvinist 
at the same ordinance realizes the real presence of 
Christ, even though His glorified body be localized 
in heaven; the Zwinglian, if such there be, re- 
members only what Christ endured and achieved 
for him, with no sense of His presence ; but is not 
Christ savingly with them all? The metaphysics 
may vary, the experience is one. It is, therefore, 
quite an unjustified dogmatism to identify the 
experience with the accompanying metaphysic. 
The adoration, the inspiration, the consecration— 
these are the essential common reality. We some- 
times complain that we do not now have the same 
kind of conversions, or the same kind of revivals 
as our fathers had. If we have no conversions and 
no revivals we may well lament the fact; but 
should we expect the same kind? For we do not 
preach ; and most of us could not preach the same 
kind of theology. We do not appeal to fear of hell 
or hope of heaven; and we need not be surprised 
if we do not evoke the same emotional response 
as did those whose imagination outran any certain 
knowledge we have of the future life. It is not 
the type of theology alone which affects the 
character of the experience ; 


but also the dis- 


| 
| 
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position, education, capacity, circumstances of the 
experient ; all those are included in what we call 
its mediation. 

(5) Accordingly, we must not expect uniformity, 

‘but variety, in accordance with the mediation. 
But as it is the same God, and the same revelation 
in history with which we are concerned, we are 
entitled to expect unity amid the diversity. It is 
the same God, but the experience of Him will be 
more or less adequate as the mediation in each 
individual exfMrience of His revelation has been 
adequate. For me the typical Christian experience 
is the realization in thought, emotion, sentiment, 
and action of the eternal reality of God as Love, 
as Father, that is as self-imparting perfection, 
through the venture of faith in the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—His revelation of God as for- 
giving, saving, and blessing man, and His redemp- 
tion in His sacrifice of man from sin, its guilt, its 
power, its charm—the venture which is progressively 
verified in the new life in the Spirit of God. Not 
only is my theology trinitarian, but also my experi- 
ence—God in eternal reality, in historical mani- 
festation, and in personal experience. I am not 
so much concerned as to the doctrinal formulation 
of the Incarnation, so long as it is God, nothing 
else or less, that comes to me in Jesus Christ ; or of 
the Atonement, so long as I know that in the Cross 
God has so dealt with sin as to condemn it as my 
conscience demands, and yet to forgive me, as my 
heart craves; or of the Holy Spirit, whether His 
operations within are to be identified with the 
continued activity of the Risen Living Christ, 
although I prefer the New Testament presentation, 
so long as I know that I am not left in my weakness 
to carry on the struggle with sin and the endeavour 
of duty, but that God Himself is within me, making 
me what He wills. 

(6) What the relation of the historical manifesta- 
tion in Christ may be to the eternal reality of God, 
or to the present activity of God, I do not know; 
but I do know that any present experience I have 

of God is through and through mediated by Christ, 

His Cross, and His Spirit; and for me, therefore, 
the only knowledge of God which avails and 
satisfies is the vision of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 


III. 


(x) Religion is one of the functions of human 
personality, and cannot be separated from the 
others as independent of them, or unaffected by 
them. The revelation of God which is given to 
‘religion is of the reality which is ultimate in the 
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Universe, and cannot be altogether detached from 
the significance and value of the Universe. (a) 
Hebrew prophecy was one element, the decisive 
element in a complex national history. Pauline 
theology was influenced not only by Rabbinic 
learning, but in lesser degree also by Greek culture. 
The dogmatic formule of the creeds use the 
language of the current philosophy. Religion 
cannot be treated as an ‘ oasis in a howling wilder- 
ness’; nor can revelation as ‘a bolt out of the 
blue.’ An agnostic in philosophy cannot be a 
Christian in religion without that inner division 
which cannot endure. The mind of man is so con- 
stituted that it must think things together. The 
Holy Scriptures recognize a revelation of God in 
Nature and conscience as well as to a chosen people ; 
and a Divine providence beyond Israel. Calvin, 
although his name is for most persons associated 
with a very exclusive doctrine of election, recog- 
nized a general as well as a special grace of God, a 
Divine rule in the State as well as the Church. 

(b) As regards the intellectual content of the 
religious consciousness there is the need for, and 
the right of the scrutiny of, reason. Religious 
experience may certify the reality of an immediate 
contact with God; but it cannot demonstrate the 
adequacy of the theology in which that experience 
seeks its interpretation. Experience can assert 
the presence and power of God as real in the life 
of those who trust and surrender to Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord; it cannot guarantee the 
truth of a particular doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, the Atonement, or the Trinity. Reason 
may here speak. 

(2) Before dealing with the critical function of 
reason, we must attempt a definition of it ; we may 
briefly recall two attempts to substitute for, or to 
supplement history and experience as sources of, 
the knowledge by reason. (a) The Deists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were not 
agreed on all points ; but they all equally opposed 
what they called ‘natural religion’ to the claim 
of Christianity as a supernatural Divine revelation. 
They were intuitionalists in philosophy, that is, 
they taught that the human mind is by its very 
constitution endowed with certain ideas or prin- 
ciples. These, however, on close scrutiny, do not 
prove part of man’s innate mental equipment, but 
Christian theism and morals stripped of their 
association with the history of revelation and 
redemption. In the sense of the deists reason is 
not a source of the knowledge of God. 

(b) The second is what sometimes has been called 
‘natural theology.’ It is the attempt to give a 
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logical demonstration of the existence of God. 
Anselm’s or Descartes’ ontological argument for 
the existence of God that the very idea of God on 
close scrutiny involves the necessary existence of 
God may be taken as illustrating the deductive 
type of argument. What is assumed here is that 
the idea of God, possessed by the thinker, might 
be without further evidence used as the datum of 
an argument. Kant has made such an assumption 
once for all impossible, although he has, contrary 
to his own intentions, supplied theism with another 
starting-point. If the idea of God, even as of the 
world as a totality, and self as a unity, is regulative 
of thought in constituting all experience an intel- 
ligible unity, that is a presumption, unless we yield 
to scepticism, that it is also constitutive of knowledge. 
What makes reality most intelligible is likely to be 
real, unless intelligence is an illusion, and reality 
cannot be made intelligible. The inductive type 
is Paley’s argument from design ; the world affords 
evidence of design; where there is design there 
must be a designer, as of the watch; the world 
must have a Designer, great and wise enough; 
that Designer cannot but be God. What in strict 
logic these arguments yield us, or can yield us, is, 
however, far less than the Christian conception of 
God. Contingent existence, such as the world 
presents to us, may lead our thought to a necessary 
existence—a cause that is not itself an effect ; and 
so the evidence of order and purpose in the Universe 
may justify us in assuming that intelligence is not 
a late accident in time, but is at the very beginning 
of all; but beyond that, unless we import ideas 
from elsewhere, no such logical demonstration can 
carry us. We cannot deduce the infinite and 
eternal God from the finite and temporal world. 
Given man’s contact and communion with God in 
religious or Christian experience ; given that such 
experience is not found in isolated individuals only, 
but is shared in a community, and is continuous in 
history, then it can be shown that the world and 
life are more intelligible in a theistic than any 
other setting (this was the contention of the late 
Lord Balfour), and that the ideals of Truth, Holiness, 
and Beauty are not merely ‘ rationalizations’ of 
the human mind, as understood by the new 
psychology, but hold objective authority as mani- 
festations of God the ultimate reality. 

(3) By reason, then, we do not mean a complete 
equipment of the mind with moral and religious 
as well as rational intuitions ; but the capacity of 
the mind to become more intelligent as it makes 
the world more intelligible, to form such general 
ideas as to make experience coherent, not a dis- 
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ordered multitude of single impressions, but a unity 
of mutually related conceptions, in short, so to 
interpret the ‘flower in the crannied wall’ as to 
advance to the knowledge of what God and man is. 
Reason, then, is creative and progressive ; on the 
basis of experience it can frame conceptions which 
make experience more intelligible. The progress 
of science and the development of philosophy are 
evidence of the creative activity of the human 
reason. It is, in brief, all that equipment and 
capacity of mind which make knowledge, and an 
understanding of what is known, possible. 

(4) Within the last century there has been made 
a contribution to our epistemology, or theory of 
knowledge, which is of special importance ; it is 
this, that sensible evidence and logical demonstra- 
tion are not the only sources of our knowledge ; 
man has also an appreciation of values. (a) The 
ideals of truth, holiness, beauty, and, we may surely 
add as resulting from our fuller understanding of 
what is distinctive in Christianity, love, are values 
which cannot be evidenced by sense, or demon- 
strated by logic, but must be appreciated. This 
recognition of values is only one aspect of the wider 
tendency to-day to abandon mere intellectualism, 
and to advance to a more adequate personalism. 
Psychology is leading us to recognize that the 
intellect is only one aspect of human personality, 
and that we must admit more fully the other 
aspects — instinct, sentiment, desire, aspiration. 
These ideals for the reason of man, theoretical, 
practical, esthetic, command such an authority 
that they cannot be regarded as accidental variations 
in human evolution, but must be taken as rooted 
in the very nature of reality. 

(b) If this be so, as I believe it is, then we cannot 
detach the religious or even Christian consciousness 
from these values, but must keep it in relation 
to them. First of all, these appreciations of value 
should be corrective of content and form. Theology 
must be consistent with truth in other spheres as 
the reason has been led to apprehend it. Religion 
has its own original contribution to make to the 
content of truth; but that contribution must be 
made intelligible to mind generally. The morality 
of a religion must be tested by the highest moral 
standards recognized ; and it is to be feared that 
conservative religion has too often lagged behind 
progressive morality, to the injury of both. The 
application of the value of Beauty may not be so 
generally accepted, but a good case could be made 
out for it. Secondly, if these values are ultimate, 
then they are reality in God. And our conception 
of God must be large enough to admit these ideals 
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as revelations of what God Himself is. How much 
would the belief of many Christians be enlarged and 
ennobled if they allowed reason, theoretic, practical, 
and esthetic, to correct and complement their own 
religious experience ; and how would the interpreta- 
tion of the historical revelation gain in significance 
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and value if always kept in this wider context of 
general human culture! God reveals Himself in 
history ; that revelation is received in experience ; 
it needs to be subjected to the scrutiny of reason, 
so that ‘ mind and soul, according well, may make 
one music as before, but vaster.’ 


= 


Great Mitacks on Christianity. 


Voltaire. 


By Proressor W. D. Niven, D.D., Grascow. 


‘WHEN the right sense of historical proportion is 
more fully developed in men’s minds, the name of 
Voltaire will stand out like the names of the great 
decisive movements in the European advance, like 
the Revival of Learning, or the Reformation... . 
We may think of Voltairism in France somewhat 
as we think of Catholicism or the Renaissance or 
Calvinism. It was one of the cardinal liberations 
of the growing race, one of the emphatic manifesta- 
tions of some portion of the minds of men, which 
an immediately foregoing system and creed had 
either ignored or outraged.’ 

It is sixty years since Lord Morley thus opened 
his penetrating study of. Voltaire.. It may be 
doubted whether the sage and deep-sighted author’s 
estimate is much nearer winning general acceptance 
now than when he made it. The difficulty of 
Morley’s view is that he compares an individual 
with a series of Movements, an individual, too, 
whose contentions were speedily overshadowed by 
that tremendous happening, the French Revolution. 
Surely it is not Voltaire but the Revolution that is 
fitly to be compared with the Renaissance or the 
Reformation. In the preparation of the Revolu- 
tion, Voltaire played an important part ; but it is 
hazardous to attempt to express his exact magni- 
tude in the combination of its factors. A ‘ cardinal 
liberation of the growing race’ would not have 
taken place when it did, without the American and 
the French Revolutions; and certainly the first, 
and perhaps the second, might have eventuated 
had there been no Voltaire. 

This is said not to disparage or minimize the noble 
services of Voltaire to the cause of freedom and 
toleration ; but simply to avoid exaggeration of 
his individual influence in an age when, as Morley 
admits, ‘ many of his ideas were in the air and did 


not belong to him peculiarly’ (Volt., p. 4), and there 
were ‘ deep-lying collective forces’ which at least 
‘aided the work’ (p. 1). 

Further, there were some very unhappy actions 
of Voltaire’s—to the worst of them reference will 
be made later—which—it is impossible to think 
otherwise—must have tended strongly to lessen his 
influence. The prophet who when danger threatens 
flees too often, hedges, and stoops to base subter- 
fuge, and at the last stultifies his own almost life- 
long contentions by a revolting hypocrisy which 
never deceived anybody, is scarcely likely to be 
enrolled among the most admirable benefactors of 
mankind. Fortunately Voltaire’s valuable work 
was done before that deplorable incident, and so 
well done that it could not be undone even by his 
own. folly. Yet that folly is bound permanently 
to affect our judgment of the man and, in conse- 
quence, of his work. 

We have no concern here with the imperishable 
renown of Voltaire as a stylist, nor with his rank 
as poet, historian, dramatist, or literary critic. 
All that we gladly acknowledge. Our business is 
to consider the terrific onslaught that he launched 
at Christianity, to try to understand why he made 
it, and to attempt an estimate of its importance 
and abiding fruits. 

In this task a brief consideration of the times of 
Voltaire and of the kind of man he was, is obviously 
a necessary preliminary. The eighteenth century 
in France was in some respects brilliant enough ; 
but when one asks what it was socially, morally, 
or spiritually, it is difficult to give the answer with 
restraint of language. To sum it up: absolutism 
in the State ; a social system which perpetuated so 
late in time an essentially Medieval Feudalism, 
laying crushing burdens of taxation on those least 
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able to bear them, while Prelates and Nobles are 
exempt ; 
ever in dread of a Romanism in which—the glory 
of the seventeenth century departed—few traces 
of vital Christian truth or practice could be 
distinguished ; Jesuits and Jansenists at daggers 


drawn, both capable of cruelty, both ready to. 


appeal to the most childish credulity ; a spirit of 
flippant disregard of the moral law ; an increasing 
selfish indifference among the privileged, a growing 
bewilderment, misery, and despair among the un- 
privileged ; such on unimpeachable authority we 
take to be the main features of France in the 
eighteenth century. Important, too, was a growing 
tendency towards scepticism fostered not only— 
as was inevitable—by such a condition of Church 
and Society, but by the birth a century before of 
modern philosophy in Descartes, and of the scientific 
spirit in Bayle, not to mention the dilettante 
scepticism of the brilliant essayist Montaigne. 
Bayle, too, had suffered for his advocacy of tolera- 
tion. 

Into such a world, morally bankrupt and full of 
tyrannies, unenlightened by a futile Protestantism, 
confirmed in its obscurantism, superstition, and 
tyrannies by the dominant Church, yet already 
fermenting with the heady yeast of a spirit of 
inquiry, criticism, and denial ; beginning to search 
for facts at whatever cost to theories, and to demand 
that Reason should come to her own—into this 
world was born in 1694 Frang¢ois Marie Arouet, who, 
for some reason that has always been obscure, 
from 1722 onwards took the name of Voltaire. 

From the first he stood out as highly gifted, with 
an insatiable curiosity as to facts in nearly every 
branch of study. His great limitation was that 
in no branch was he either deep or thorough. Of 
his culpable carelessness as to facts within a certain 
region, occasion will occur to speak later. He had 
what is often called—with no disrespect .to a very 
worthy profession—‘the journalistic mind.’ His 
encyclopedic knowledge fitted him to be a fascinat- 
ing talker in a literary salon, and lent illuminating 
and apt illustration to his writing, but on no sub- 
ject was his knowledge very deep. He was no 
philosopher, and had little idea of what philosophy 
meant, save in the eighteenth-century usage by 
which physics was natural ‘philosophy’ and its 
apparatus ‘philosophical’ instruments. Candide 
is valueless as a refutation of Leibnitz; it is 
nothing — philosophically considered — but the 
posing of a few popular criticisms of what was 
popularly taken to be the key-word of the 
Leibnitzian view. 


Protestantism feeble and ineffective, _ 
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Voltaire, however, had heart as well as head. 
To his credit be it said that being the man he was, 
faced with such a world as he found, he could never 
have been_another Montaigne, content to recline 
at ease and sneer cleverly at the convictions of men. 
He had a heart sensitive to all the senseless pain 
and cruelty which the age of superstition and dog- 
matism inflicted on so many. Vain he was, but 
only despicable prejudice will represent his valiant 
defence of the oppressed in the cases of Calas, 
Servin, La Barre, or Lally as motivated mainly 
by self-advertisement, or hold that in the first 
three he found only convenient sticks wherewith 
to belabour the Church. 

With a mind somewhat superficial, somewhat 
flippant, but bold and logical; with a heart that 
is ready to rend the heavens with its cry for justice 
and mercy, how will this Voltaire react to the 
France in which his lot is cast? 

His reaction was slow. He did not have true 
vision of the state of France till he left it. Yet 
even before his English visit there were clear 
indications of how his mind was working. Cairns’s 
statement that before the English visit there is no 
evidence of formed sceptical opinions (Unbelief in 
the Eighteenth Century, p. 125) is true only if we 
underline the word ‘formed.’ There is plenty of 
evidence that in his earlier days he not only shared 
in the scepticism fashionable in French Society, 
but that already he was looked on as likely to 
become a leader in it (see Morley, Volt., p. 33). 
The fact that he was imprisoned as the supposed 
author of a poem which most certainly he did not 
write—Les j’ai vu, in which bold criticisms of pre- 
vailing wrongs are offered, shows that he had a 
reputation as a dangerous ‘ free-thinker.’ 

Yet the English visit was all-important, and its 
abiding influence is marked on nearly all Voltaire’s 
subsequent writings. It did three things for him. 
It confirmed and made definite his Deism mainly 
on the negative side; it mightily strengthened 
through his acquaintance with the work of Newton 
and Locke his scientific quest for fact, caution 
towards theory, and distrust of mere traditional 
authority ; and it drew sharp in his mind a con- 
trast between the—to him—amazing liberty of 
speech and Press in England, and the repressive 
censorship and persecuting spirit in France. This 
contrast is important. Voltaire never understood 
what underlay English liberty, least of all its very 
real connexion with religion; but the surface 
aspects were patent enough. To him it must 
have seemed strange that the author of Gulliver's 
Travels not only was not in prison but held high 
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ecclesiastical rank in the State-Church. He saw 
that open criticism of either Church or State did not 
lead to a journey to the Tower as they did to the 
Bastille. He saw, too, that the ancient feudal 
‘privileges which in France still could make life 
wretched for the peasant had largely vanished 
in England. That revelation of so striking a 
contrast was important. The thing of primary 
importance, however, was the Deistic controversy 
which was in full blast, and of which Voltaire 
thoroughly mastered one side. It never was one 
of his maxims, and Newton and Locke were unable 
to give it him, audi alteram partem. Several able 
and a few weighty replies were being made to 
Deism. Voltaire never refers to them, was in no 
wise affected by them, in all probability read none 
of them. All his interest was engaged by the one 
side. Lord Herbert had decried Revelation as a 
hindrance alike to true theology and to the true 
appreciation of the sanctions of morality. Toland 
stripped Christianity of mystery and discredited 
the Canon of the New Testament. Collins and 
Woolston had flung aside the evidential value of 
prophecy and miracle respectively. Above all the 
rest of them Voltaire chose as his teacher his friend 
Lord Bolingbroke. In his religious views Voltaire 
has little that he did not learn in England. He 
lacked the depth and the earnestness of the best of 
the English Deists, but he urged their arguments 
with a sprightly vivacity and glow of which they 
were incapable. He returned to the Continent an 
enthusiastic and indefatigable apostle of English 
Deism, and with a new vision of civil and religious 
liberty which made the condition of France stand 
out in stark contrast. 

Why did Voltaire open his batteries against 
religion and the Church instead of against the 
iniquities of an anachronistic social order? Be- 
cause he believed that in the Church as it was, and 
the religion it taught and embodied, lay the arch- 
enemy of the fundamental rights of the spirit of 
man. By a strange irony as the years passed, in 
case after case did the Church show herself in the 
worst possible light as obscurantist, reactionary, 
stupidly repressive and cruel. With each successive 
case rose the indignation of Voltaire till his slogan 
écrasez Vinfame! rang through France, and far 
beyond. It does not need now to be demonstrated 
that by V’infame he does not mean Christ nor 
the Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount, but 
only a religion and its institutions which have 

_ become a baleful tyranny. 
All lovers of freedom will admit that his attack 
-was so far not only justifiable but meritorious. 
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But his attack went very much farther than 
the abuses of the time justified, far beyond an 
attempted demolition of what Protestants attack 
in Romanism, or what modern Protestants condemn 
in the harsh, dogmatic, persecuting Protestantism 
of a bygone day. His attack was thoroughgoing. 
There was to be no mere lopping of withered 
branches, no mere purging of the tree of noxious 
parasite or poisonous fungoid growth. The tree 
itself must be hewn down. Regarding Chris- 
tianity, Voltaire asks three questions: ‘ He asked 
whether the sacred records were historically true, 
the Christian Doctrine divinely inspired and 
spiritually exhaustive, and the Christian Church 
a holy and beneficent organisation? He answered 
these questions for himself and for others beyond 
possibility of misconception. The records were 
saturated with fable and absurdity, the doctrine 
imperfect at its best, and a dark and tyrannical 
superstition at its worst, and the Church was the 
arch-curse and infamy ’ (Morley, Volt., p. 9). 

As to the Scriptures, Voltaire’s procedure is to 
restrict their value to the moral teaching in which 
they are in no way unique, and for the rest, show 
them to abound in contradictions, and present a 
ridiculous mass of incredible legends, childish 
marvels, and absurd speculations. In all this 
there is a fresh vivacity but not much substance 
that was new. Long ages before, Celsus (of whom 
Voltaire seems to be in total ignorance) and 
Porphyry had urged the same kind of objection ; and 
the Deists, as has been indicated, supplied most 
of Voltaire’s ammunition. What was perhaps 
rather new was the gross inaccuracy of which 
Voltaire again and again is guilty. He tells us 
that none of the Fathers to Irenzus inclusive cites 
a single passage of the four Gospels we know (Dict. 
Phil., art.‘ Evangile’). He says that Peter had to 
defend himself to Paul for having eaten with 
Gentiles (op. cit., art. ‘ Pierre’). He assures us that 
Jesus could neither read nor write (Dial. Phil., i1.). 
These are only samples of a culpable carelessness 
precisely where the most meticulous accuracy as to 
fact was surely a first requisite for honest work as a 
critic. 

As to doctrine it is plain that one who has ruled 
out the reality of the facts and experiences which 
doctrine sets out to explain, must discard doctrines 
en masse, but can hardly speak with authority to 
them who accept the reality of the basal facts, and 
build on the discarded presuppositions. What is 
perfectly unreasonable and ‘ dark superstition’ to 
the one will be perfectly reasonable and a radiant 
light to the other. Apart from that, one must 
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again complain that Voltaire has in some cases 
not taken sufficient pains to discover what the 
doctrine of Christianity really is. Thus against 
the Resurrection he gives a characteristic grimly 
humorous turn to a familiar difficulty (Dict. Phil., 
art. ‘ Résurrection ’),—the probability that the same 
molecules of matter may be constituents of succes- 
sive human bodies, and in the Resurrection whose 
molecules shall such be? This is valid enough 
against a crude and perhaps prevalent misunder- 
standing of the doctrine, but has no point at all 
against the (for Christians) authoritative teaching 
of St. Paul who expressly and emphatically safe- 
guards the doctrine just on such points. Voltaire 
attacks this doctrine quite oblivious of 1 Co 15. 
He was neither the first, nor, unhappily, the last, 
to demolish not what the Church teaches, but what 
he supposes her to teach. 

Apart from Voltaire’s justifiable assault on 
ecclesiastical tyranny as he saw it in his own day, 
what are his views of the Church in general P 
His ideas as to the origin, spread, and significance 
of Christianity are extraordinary. Jesus, ‘a rustic 
Socrates,’ teacher of the morality which all religions 
more or less teach, living and dying a Jew, never 
meant to found a new Sect. Nor did His Apostles. 
Whence, then, came Christianity? It arose in 
Alexandria. Who were its founders and real 
apostles we are not told. How a mass of fables 
and incredibilities gained ascendancy we are not 
told, except that it is suggested that the support of 
Constantine was bought with Christian gold. As 
to what the Church did throughout her long exist- 
ence, her mistakes and follies are not only the 
points emphasized, they are the only points ad- 
duced. There is not a word of recognition of the 
historical truth that with all her faults the Church 
for long periods was the only agency which pre- 
served learning and the cultural gains of a civiliza- 
tion that but for the Church would have been 
obliterated and forgotten, or that the Church has 
an honourable record as the fosterer and often the 
initiator of such advances in civilization as had 
been made during many darkened centuries. In 
the Church throughout her history, Voltaire can 
see only the arch-enemy and oppressor of the human 
spirit. No refutation of such views is necessary 
beyond the statement of them. That Voltaire, 
himself a historian, really believed them is well- 
nigh incredible. If he sincerely believed his 
own account of the rise and spread of Christianity 
he was accepting a far more stupendous miracle 
than any upon which he poured doubt and scorn. 

His account of the rise of Christianity prepares 
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us for his view of the history of religion in general. 


_ Religion, he thinks, was purest among primitive 


men who were monotheists. Till the first rogues 
met the first-fools and succeeded in imposing on 
them such beliefs as fetishism, polytheism, priest- 
hood, and so on, unspoiled primitive man was in 
his religious beliefs almost higher than man has 
been at any later stage of culture and civilization. 
Primitive man to Voltaire, though grossly ignorant 
and not far from the beasts in most respects, was 
in religion very like an eighteenth-century Deist. 
Here is a marvel indeed, that the upward progress 
in civilization goes pari passu with a downward 
march in religion. 

He thought of religions as all at bottom alike, 
and allowed alla certain utility and a relative truth. 
‘Mankind have blended the most absurd chimeras 
with respectable truths’ (Candide). Did he regard 
all the Christian sects alike ? In Candide the only 
religionists genuinely praised are an Anabaptist 
and a family of Lutherans. It may be strongly 
suspected, however, that those good benevolent 
characters are represented as ‘heretics’ only to 
spite the dominant Church. As to the Quakers 
on whom he writes at length (Lettres Anglaises, ii.), 
some doubt may well arise as to how far he is 
sincerely praisimg them, and how far he is in a 
spirit of mischief lauding them to the dispraise of 
the large Communions. One would like to feel at 
liberty to grant that the very amount of space 
which he devotes to the Quakers is proof of his 
genuine interest and sympathy. 

What of Voltaire’s own religion ? Some religion he 
did retain, but as to how much it is impossible to 
be certain. All agree that he is not only primarily 
but almost solely critical and destructive, and — 
that he never really devoted much thought to 
a positive side. Morley’s attempt to vindicate 
this is scarcely convincing. Important as the 
critical work was, existing abuses being so mon- 
strous, Voltaire enjoyed, as so many other ‘ deli- 
cate’ children have done, a long life (1694-1778), 
and retained, as few old men have done, his faculties 
unimpaired till the very end. He had ample 
time and opportunity to unfold a positive side, — 
had he had any interest in doing so. 

English Deism had a rather tenuous but robust 
positive aspect. God, Freedom, and Immortality 
were the heads of belief. Though an absentee 
God was of little consequence in daily life, still He 
did exist, and from a study of His works His Attri- 
butes were deducible, and at last virtue and vice 
would meet their deserved rewards. Did Voltaire 
retain so much? It is doubtful. Despite the oft- 
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quoted line ‘If God did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent Him,’ and frequent statements 
about the necessity to thought of God as a First 
Cause and Designer of a system that bears as much 
evidence of design as a watch, God to Voltaire 
becomes more and more remote and unknowable, 
a Subject to whom fewer and fewer predicates 
can be applied. In its Welt-Anschauung English 
Deism was optimistic. Though God was in His 
heaven, all was fairly well with the world. 
Voltaire’s outlook became more and more pessi- 
mistic (see Morley, Volt., p. 203). 

The sage heroine of Candide is doubtless express- 
ing Voltaire’s own view in saying, ‘ We are all 
children of the same Divine Father who loves us, 
but has not exempted us from the most calamitous 
sorrows, the most grievous maladies, and an in- 
numerable tribe of miseries that afflict the human 
race. Poison grows beside the salutiferous quin- 
quina in America. What we call life is a mix- 
ture of pleasure and pain; it is the lapse of a 
certain stated portion of time which always appears 
too long in the eyes of the wise man.’ 

As to human responsibility and immortality, 
Voltaire’s statements are so confused and contra- 
dictory that it is not worth while to cite any. 
They are amply justified who suspect that Voltaire’s 
progress was towards an ever more absolute 
negativism. 

Because of this, strong exception must be taken 
to Morley’s statement that through Voltaire ‘ the 
free and protesting genius of the Reformation made 
its decisive entry into France’ (Volt., p. 66). The 
genius of the Reformation was not primarily nor 
essentially one of protest. It began with great 
affirmations and became critical and destructive 
only as, and only so far as, justice to those affirma- 
tions made necessary. Voltaire was critical and 
destructive from start to finish. What made its 
decisive entry into France through him was English 
Deism ; which on French soil developed variously, 
as in the Romanticism of Rousseau and the atheism 
of Diderot and D’Holbach. 

Had Voltaire disappeared from view protesting, 
doubting, even cavilling, true to the task to which 
he felt himself called, summoning all true men with 
his last breath to ‘ crush the Infamous,’ we could, 
while deploring so complete a negation, so unre- 
lieved an iconoclasm, have yet respected him. 
Very different and indeed very mysterious were a 
series of actions towards the end. Just when his 
nebulous Deism seems ready to vanish away in 
blank negation, what does the destroyer do but 
begin to coquette with the Church. As lord of the 
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manor of Ferney he rebuilt the dilapidated church. 
There is nothing in that, it was his legal obligation. 
What is startling is the inscription Deo erexit 
Voltaire. He made friends with the Jesuits. He 
obtained and occupied a quasi-ecclesiastical ap- 
pointment as temporal -Father of the Capuchin 
brotherhood at Gex, and was affiliated to the 
Order ; his friends were amazed and amused to 
receive missives signed >f« Voltaire, capucin indigne. 
He asks admission to Holy Communion and compels 
the reluctant clergy to admit him under threat of 
an action in the law-courts if they refuse. Last of 
all he signed a confession declaring that he died in 
the holy Catholic religion wherein he was born, 
and asking pardon of God and the Church if any 
word of his had injured (scandalisé) the religion 
of the State (details of evidence most accessible 
in Cairns, op. cit., p. 143 f.). 

What can be said of transactions so unexpected P 
Morley is obviously sorely perplexed. In dealing 
with those events he resembles a cat treading 
delicately among the broken glass atop a high wall 
(Volt., p. 237 ff.). He cannot explain Voltaire’s 
actions, at one point (p. 247) he himself almost 
flounders into unintelligibility. What was Voltaire 
aiming at? Nobody has ever suggested that he 
retracted or meant to retract a single charge against 
Christianity or the Church. Some part is due to 
vanity and some to ambition ; something is due to 
fear of persecution ; the last mockery is inspired by 
fear that his dead body may not receive honours 
comparable to the stately rites of Christian 
burial ; all due to self-interest—with all desire to 
think the best, no one can make more of it than 
that. 

In this farce, far more than in his attack on 
religion, was Voltaire guilty of what the ancient 
Greeks—of whom he spoke so much, and knew 
so little—dreaded as v8pis. When Morley visited 
Ferney the church rebuilt by Voltaire was still 
standing, and still in use—as a store for empty 
wine-casks (Volt., p. 237). Morley apparently did 
not see the joke. Voltaire himself would have 
appreciated the sardonic, thoroughly Voltairean 
humour of it. ‘Voltaire erected to God’ what 
time turns into a depository for empty casks! 
God can always have the last laugh. 

Our last questions are as to Voltaire’s influence, 
and the permanent value of his criticism. 

The first is exceedingly difficult to estimate. 
During his latter years he exercised imperial sway. 
Kings were his admirers and clients ; visitors from 
many countries called at Ferney ; his correspondence 
was prodigious. Yet it was not his views on 
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religion that attracted all. Nor was it simply 
the ecclesiastical iconoclast who received such 
an ovation on his last and fatal visit to Paris. 
Undoubtedly the influence of his scepticism— 
especially in view of the fact thatit met no adequate 
answer from Romanists, and none at all from Pro- 
testants, in France—must have been considerable, 
but how great we have no means of judging. A 
complication arises from the circumstance that he 
was surpassed—‘ eclipsed’ is Hume’s word—by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose religious views were 
markedly different and for whom he cherished 
a very strong aversion. It was the doctrine of 
Jean Jacques rather than Voltaire’s that was 
directly influential towards Revolution. With 
criticism of State institutions Voltaire took nothing 
to do. At most—it was much—by his mighty 
onslaught on one tyrannous institution he contri- 
buted to the seething atmosphere of doubt, 
criticism, and protest. Like Bolingbroke he limited 
his direct address to the upper classes, making a 
present of ‘cobblers and nursemaids’ to the 
Apostles, though such a limitation could not be 
maintained. As indicated at the beginning, the 
volcano of the Revolution erupted soon after his 
death, and the lava obliterated the line of any one 
man’s influence. Not much can be inferred from 
the extraordinary and long-continued sale of some 
of his works. A multitude have read with delight 
Candide in the same spirit and with the same aim 
and with the same effect as they have enjoyed 
Gulliver's Travels. Many still read it for its in- 
imitable literary grace, for its story, for its wit, for 
its ‘ French’ outspokenness, without interest in, or 
even perception of, its esoteric suggestions of a 
pessimistic view of human experience. 

In Germany Voltaire’s influence was almost 
confined to the Berlin Court coterie. German 
Rationalism owed more to direct English Deistic 
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influence than to French Illumination, and speedily 
distinguished itself from both. 

As to France it is difficult to speak with any 
assurance. Letit be, merely said that against 
the marvellous rehabilitation of Romanism in 
the nineteenth century must be set the prevalent 
rationalism of a large section of French Protestant- 
ism and the existence of a large body of agnostics 
within the same period. Voltairean views, whether 
directly deriving from Voltaire or not, have un- 
doubtedly secured a wide acceptance. 

As regards our second question it is plain that 
some part of Voltaire’s attack never had any signifi- 
cance, being founded on his ignorance of what he 
was attacking, and that a large element has no more 
living interest than Tom Paine. Voltaire spent 
himself overmuch in attacking minutiz that nobody 
felt any great need to defend. His position, 
so far as he had one, falls with the fall of Deism. 
Negations can never satisfy humanity, nor can 
there be satisfaction for long, as Comte saw, in a 
religion which, stripped of all mystery, has nothing 
to say or prescribe save the platitudes of ordinary 
common sense. 

Voltaire’s influence for good, his genuine service 
to human progress, lay in his protest against 
privileged wrong and wrong-doing, his denuncia- 
tion of oppression in the name of Religion, his 
appeal for freedom of thought and speech, his 
attack on dogma unintelligently presented, and 
demanding unquestioning acceptance, his in- 
sistence that the Church should not call physical 
violence to her aid. Nor should it be ever for- 
gotten that he was the first of any consequence 
nobly to denounce war. For these services 
Voltaire deserves well of humanity and of the 
Church herself. In nothing were his views quite 
novel, but he gave them such a mighty voice as 
compelled attention. 


Biterature. 


GRACE, 


Dr. James Morratt’s Grace in the New Testament 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; ros. 6d. net) follows the lines 
of his earlier volume,‘ Love in the New Testament.’ 
The study is preceded by a careful examination of 


the use of ydpis and xapifouar and other cognate 
terms, but in this, and throughout the volume, 
consideration is given for readers who, as Dr. 
Moffatt says, ‘may have more grace than Greek.’ 
A valuable survey is also offered of the antecedents 
of Grace in the Old Testament, the writings of 
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Philo, the Hermetica, the Mystery-religions, and in 
Stoicism. Jesus, Dr. Moffatt reminds us, never 
spoke of Grace, but the fact itself was implicit in 
His Mission; in His conviction that He came to 
fulfil the Father’s will for His own, in His direct 
appeal to the sinful and the degraded, and in His 
opposition to the merit-religion of His day. In 
describing the attitude of the primitive Church to 
Jesus, Dr. Moffatt makes the interesting observa- 
tion that ‘ the Formgeschichte movement is welcome 
as it cuts the ground from under the view that a 
religion of Jesus was turned into a religion about 
Jesus.’ 

Naturally the greater part of the book is devoted 
to a careful examination of the teaching of Paul and 
of the later New Testament writers on the subject 
of Grace, as summarized in the phrase: ‘ All is of 
grace; and grace is for all.’ This treatment 
provides an invaluable commentary on many 
important passages, and the preacher will find the 
book a mine of information and exegetical insight. 
Dr. Moffatt has the power of focussing his ex- 
pository notes by arresting sentences. It is not 
possible here to give more than a single example, 
and the following will serve as well as any: ‘ What 
election means is not a mere safe passage to heaven 
but the obligation of good behaviour on board, 
if life is not to be shipwrecked, good behaviour as 
obedience to sailing orders.’ We have long come to 
expect in his writings apt literary illustrations from 
all quarters, from Greek poets and dramatists to 
novelists of all schools, and in this expectation we 
are not disappointed in the new volume. 

We are a little surprised at the statement in the 
Introduction that inside the Church as well as out- 
side the word ‘ Grace’ fails to suggest anything real 
to men’s minds. If this is true, it is a severe in- 
dictment of modern preaching, and a proof of the 
need for the present work. No one can read it 
without seeing the truth of Dr. Moffatt’s claim that 
“the religion which underlies the New Testament 
writings is a religion of grace, or it is nothing.’ 
“No grace,’ he says, ‘no gospel; that is what it 
comes to, when you study the classical documents 
of the primitive Church.’ Just because he illus- 
trates this so fully, and with such discerning com- 
ments, we cordially welcome Dr. Moffatt’s book, 
which in itself is a gift of grace to the Church of 
to-day. 

There are a few misprints: p. 193 (6 for 4), p. 225 
(‘ Denny’ for ‘ Denney’), p. 362 (imeGBddero for 
avveBadero) ; but it is only right to say that the 
book is beautifully printed and with remarkable 
accuracy. 


CANON RAVEN’S NEW BOOK. 


Jesus and the Gospel of Love (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
15s. net), by Charles E. Raven, D.D., Canon of 
Liverpool, contains the ‘ Alexander Robertson’ 
lectures delivered this year in the University of 
Glasgow. The title (which suggests a study of one 
aspect of synoptic teaching) is unfortunate. The 
scope of the book is much wider than the title 
suggests, and its purpose much more central. As 
a matter of fact what Canon Raven attempts is an 
apologia for the Christian religion. And this leads 
him into neighbouring regions, so that we find, 
as he says himself, ‘the results of study in the 
fields of religious psychology, of New Testament 
criticism and exegesis, and of the history of Christian 
doctrine and development.’ In all conscience that 
is comprehensive enough, but it is all, or nearly all, 
organic to the plan of the book. The only exception 
seems to us to be the chapters on the development 
of Church doctrine. They are interesting—as every- 
thing Dr. Raven writes is—but the thing has been 
often done, and the main contribution would not 
have been less by their omission. 

The general course of the argument is this. 
The best way to defend Christianity is to explain 
it. But in present circumstances, and in view of the 
‘new psychology,’ we have first to vindicate the 
validity of religious experience. This is the subject 
of the first section of the book. And one is full of 
admiration, not only of the treatment, but especially 
of the breadth of Dr. Raven’s religious outlook. 
He has a healthy antipathy to all religious narrow- 
ness, to all sectarianism, and to all conceptions of 
religion that place its centre in doctrines or sacra- 
ments or priesthoods. Religion is for him the sense 
of a living God, or actual fellowship with God, and 
this is beautifully and convincingly exhibited in 
words that ring like bells. From this we naturally 
proceed to the personality of Jesus. For religion 
is the expression of the whole personality and can 
only find perfect embodiment in a person. Three 
chapters are given to the gospel sources, and, 
though Dr. Raven believes in the historicity of 
John (as we have shown in the ‘ Notes of Recent 
Exposition ’), yet he only uses Mark and Q. These, 
however, give us the foundations for an authentic 
history of Jesus, and the most important and 
valuable part of the book proceeds to deal with 
this momentous subject. Dr. Raven’s conclusion, 
expounded with great ability and with amazing 
knowledge of all the relevant literature, is that the 
evidence points not to an ethical or apocalyptic, a 
Rabbinic or Hellenistic Christ, or to any ‘ reduced’ 
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interpretation of His personality. Rather it vindi- 
cates the essential truth and inevitable suitability 
of the great Johannine definitions. Jesus is in a 
unique sense the Son of God. As such He knows 
and can reveal the Father, first by His personality, 
and then by His works. This is essentially the 
Catholic faith, and we do not know any recent 
discussion in which it is presented with such force 
and persuasiveness. The concluding part of the 
book is devoted to the deepening and enriching of 
this truth by the consideration of the relation of 
Christ to God, to man, and to the universe. 

We are deeply impressed by the qualities dis- 
played by Dr. Raven in these lectures, his wide 
knowledge (how has he time to read and master 
and possess such a mass of literature ?), his insight 
and sympathy, his independence, his intellectual 
force and his concentration on essentials. Frankly, 
this book is a revelation to us of powers in the 
writer we did not suspect. It is a great gift to the 
Church, and will be read with profit and pleasure not 
only because of its competent handling of a great 
theme, but also because of the charm of its style. 


THE REBEL PROPHET. 


Jeremiah is coming into his own. The contribu- 
tions in recent years of Duhm, Cornill, and Volz 
in Germany, and of Peake, W. R. Thomson, Loft- 
house, G. A. Smith, Skinner, and Welch in Britain, 
have done much to recover that pathetic and 
fascinating figure whom some regard as the greatest 
of the prophets. Now the Rev. T. Crouther 
Gordon, D.F.C., M.A., B.D., joins this goodly suc- 
cession of interpreters with a series of ‘ Studies in 
the Personality of Jeremiah,’ to which he has given 
the title of The Rebel Prophet (James Clarke ; 6s. 
net}—a title which significantly indicates the 
writer’s approach. 

Mr. Gordon comes to his task with a good equip- 
ment: he is a sound Semitic scholar, he has resided 
in the East, he knows the Semitic mind, and his 
eight chapters give a living picture of the man, 
as statesman, rebel, optimist, poet, and mystic. 
The book is not only interesting, but alive to an 
unusual degree. Every page of it yields evidence 
that Mr. Gordon has thought himself into the 
situations which he describes, and—what is perhaps 
of more importance when the subject is Jeremiah— 
into the inner nature and spiritual experience of 
the man. It is not without significance that Mr. 
Gordon introduces his book with a chapter on The 
Psychology of Prophecy, and this is followed up 
later by an interesting and valuable chapter on 
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Jeremiah as a mystic: indeed, he describes him as 
the first of the mystics, and finds in his experience 
the essential marks of mystical religion. This is the 
more interesting, as it is customary to say that 
there is practically no mysticism in the Old Testa- 
ment. Whatever be one’s attitude to that question, 
no one will quarrel with Mr. Gordon’s general con- 
clusion that, while ‘the one tenet in the faith of 
mysticism is that human beings can enter into 
direct communication with the Being of Beings,’ 
‘ Jeremiah is never so much at one with God as to 
cease to be himself.’ In this chapter as in all his 
chapters, Mr. Gordon rivets the reader’s interest by 
linking up the situations and experiences of Jeremiah 
with analogous situations and experiences in 
general history and literature. 

He regards Jeremiah as an aristocrat, a man of 
substance and education, on intimate terms with 
the leading men of the day, the supreme statesman 
of his time, but—from another angle—a man of 
abnormal personality and a sick soul, torn by a 
subconscious conflict between shyness and superi- 
ority, yet a rebel of sublime audacity who, in the 
interests of true religion, fearlessly challenged all 
that was most precious to the conventional religion 
of his time. The book is challenging at many 
points, of which not the least interesting is this. 
Jeremiah, Mr. Gordon tells us, ‘ was in love with 
the idea of his people: when he deals with the 
nation as a unity and an idea, he has no harshness 
in his voice. But when he is dealing with indi- 
viduals, his attitude is completely changed. Notice 
how he becomes critical and suspicious, cruel and 
vengeful. When he sees his nation in flesh and 
blood before him, he loses his love for it, and rounds 
upon it, giving curse for curse.’ There is food for 
discussion there, as also in the ably argued con- 
tention that Jeremiah was essentially an optimist. 
The book closes with an excellent chapter on 
Jeremiah and Jesus, in which the likeness and the 
contrast between these two great figures is strikingly 
brought out. 

A word is due to the caretul translations of 
Jeremiah’s poetry interspersed throughout the 
book. In the sorrowful little poem of 473% Mr. 
Gordon skilfully substitutes the word ‘scanned’ 
for ‘beheld ’—‘I scanned the earth, and behold 
confusion,’ etc. Here is his translation of one of 
the prophet’s most touching elegiacs (9?%-) : 


For Death steals up by our lattices, 
Enters even our palaces, 

Clearing the child from the street, 
The youths from the squares ; 
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And strewn are the forms of men 
On the face of the field, 

Like sheaves behind the reaper 
That nobody gleans. 


A THEISTIC APOLOGIA. 


God and Ourselves (Abingdon Press ; $2.50), by 
Dr. Edwin Lewis, Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion in Drew University, is 
well described in the sub-title as ‘a plea for the 
reality, adequacy, and availability of God.’ Those 
who are interested in the exposition of theistic 
faith should be grateful to the Abingdon Press for 
issuing within the last year or two several very 
attractive works (outwardly as well as inwardly 
attractive) on the great central concept of religion. 
This latest volume is an apologia for ‘ that view 
of God which Christianity has always assumed, 
namely, Purposive Mind and Creative Will, infinite 
in Goodness, Wisdom, and Power.’ As such, it 
would stand as a corrective of those substitutes for 
the God of the Great Tradition which are being 
offered to us so freely to-day, of which Professor 
Brightman’s recent volumes—issued from the 
same press—afford us a good example. The intro- 
duction of a conflict into the very bosom of God, 
such as is involved in Professor Brightman’s theory 
of the ‘ Given,’ would—it is here contended—give 
us all the drawbacks and none of the advantages 
of Zoroastrian dualism. {What the nature of 
things necessarily puts asunder—God and Evil— 
let not man join together.’ 

The first half of the volume might be described 
as theological in character. Under the titles, The 
Universal Sovereign, The Inevitabilities of Life, 
The Moral Shadow, and the Universal Servant, it 
presents God as Creator and Saviour and discusses 
the problems of suffering and sin. The second half 
is philosophical rather than theological, as is sug- 
gested by such titles as The Mind and its Symbols, 
and Evaluation and Religion. Throughout the 
volume it is contended that something may be 
learned about the Eternal Creative Spirit by 
reflective reasoning, and much may be learned of 
Him by religious faith, which in its own way is as 
revelational as reason. 

It is a thoughtful and suggestive work, often 
eloquent and always vigorous and stout-hearted, 
and its attractiveness is enhanced by a frequent 
use of literary and poetical illustration. In the 
Notes appended to each chapter the student of 
religious philosophy will find a useful reminder of, 
or a welcome introduction to, the contemporary 
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discussions in this field. Professor Lewis is nothing 
if not up-to-date. 


7 PATHWAYS TO GOD. 


It is perhaps somewhat indiscreet for a writer to 
introduce his work by intimating that he would not 
have written unless he had ‘ something fresh and 
unique to say.’ The reader’s expectation is apt to 
be wound up to a pitch that cannot be maintained. 
In Pathways to the Reality of God, by Professor 
Rufus M. Jones, LL.D. (Macmillan; 8s. 6d. net), 
we have found nothing unique, but much that is 
very excellent. Professor Jones is an acknowledged 
authority on mysticism, and he gives us here from 
his own standpoint a comprehensive survey of the 
various avenues along which men have sought to 
travel Godwards. He rightly emphasizes the truth 
that ‘ we cannot find Him with a little fraction of 
ourselves. Men have tried to reach the spiritual 
city with their capacity for logical syllogisms, or 
with their accuracy of description, or with their 
bent for causes, or with the quiver of their emotional 
heart-strings, or with their will to believe or to do 
or to suffer. No one function of our human nature 
is adequate by itself.’ There are the avenues of 
faith and prayer, of mystical experience, of the 
interpretation of the physical universe and of 
history, including the divine-human in Christ. As a 
mystic Professor Jones strongly dissents from the 
totaliter aliter of the Barthians, which he takes 
as a denial of the spiritual affinity of man and God ; 
but this is a sense which Barth would repudiate, for 
he firmly holds that man is made in the image of 
God. Professor Jones finds that ‘ man is from the 
start a finite-infinite being, and not a “ mere” finite 
one. . . . We live out beyond the here and now. 
And for many of us at least, the vision of the better 
life carries with it a strange and awe-inspiring 
obligation to achieve the better.’ In the great drama 
of evolution and history purpose is manifest. ‘I 
have so far never found any instances of dramas 
without poets to create them, and it calls for too 
much credulity to suppose that when the drama 
becomes cosmic and is increased in complexity a 
billionfold, then it can stagger up, without knowing 
where it is going, and yet can arrive!’ Dealing 
with the ‘ divine-human in Christ,’ Profesor Jones 
finds little help in the doctrine of the Trinity; he 
interprets the Cross as the ‘revelation of the 
suffering love of God as Father,’ and he says some- 
what vaguely of the Resurrection that. ‘ there can 
be little question that something occurred which 
convinced the circle of believers that the Person 
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whom they had loved and followed was alive again.’ 
The whole weight of the argument is that through 
various pathways man, reaching out beyond 
himself, comes into touch with Divine reality, 
receives Divine impulses, and enters into possession 
of his heavenly heritage. It need hardly be added 
that Professor Jones’s book breathes a deeply 
religious spirit, and is charmingly written with 
great clearness and a wealth of illustrative quota- 
tions. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Whatever is written by Professor E. F. Scott of 
Union Theological Seminary is sure of a warm 
welcome, and is sure to prove both interesting and 
challenging. His latest book will perhaps raise less 
controversy than some others, but it is not without 
its provocative elements. The Kingdom of God in 
the New Testament is the title, and the publishers 
are Messrs. Macmillan (8s. 6d. net). We begin with 
the statement that the idea which is everywhere 
fundamental in the New Testament is the Kingdom 
of God. And we are led through three stages of the 
development of this idea—in the Old Testament, 
in Jesus, and in the later period. Jesus trans- 
formed the idea He inherited. When His pre- 
decessors were concerned with its outward aspects, 
He was intent on its inward character. But nothing 
has obscured Jesus’ conception so much as the 
insistence on binding Him to one formula. He was 
an apocalyptist, one says. He was a purely moral 
teacher, says another. His teaching is purely social, 
says a third. All one-sided interpretations of this 
kind are wrong. They narrow and distort His idea. 
The truth is that He meant all these things. His 
idea of the Kingdom is of something purely 
spiritual, something always ethical, and always 
implying a larger human brotherhood. 

The insistence on this is one of the features of 
the book that makes it valuable. And the other is 
the demonstration that whatever form the later 
teachers adopted it was always Jesus’ conception 
of the Kingdom under another name. They speak 
of the new life (John), the Church (Paul), the 
spiritual world—but, while the idea has been 
organized, as it were, by Hellenic and Oriental 
influences, it is still the Kingdom as Jesus taught it. 
It must be said that this part of Dr. Scott’s dis- 
cussion is amazingly enlightening and persuasive. 
There is not a little in the book that we have heard 
before. But the two things to which attention has 
been drawn are a very precious contribution to our 
knowledge of the New Testament thinking. 
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Provocative elements have been hinted at. The 
very first statement in the book is one of these. 
That the Kingdomof God is the overmastering idea 
of Jesus is very questionable. Dr. Scott himself 
says that Jesus worked with such forms and ‘ used 
them to express His own conception of God and of 
the ultimate meaning of man’s life’ That is the 
truth, and we should say that the Fatherhood of 
God is the one supreme regulative idea in our 
Lord’s mind, not the Kingdom. We venture to 
question also Dr. Scott’s account of the origin of 
apocalyptic on p. 33, and his statement that 
apocalyptic ideas ‘had their place in the ordinary 
synagogue teaching’ (p. 57). This can only be 
maintained by assuming that Rabbinic teaching, 
which is much later, can be pre-dated and treated 
as current in Christ’s time. Followers of Barth 
(and even of St. Paul) will be roused to protest by 
Dr. Scott’s presentation of the relation of God’s 
forgiveness to our forgiveness of others. In spite 
of Dr. Scott’s assertion it is far too purely human- 
istic to be consistent with Paul’s ideas. There are 
other points that may raise controversy. But after 
all if you are not provoked to independent thought 
by a book, what is it worth ? We must express the 
gratitude of all who read this book for a fruitful and 
suggestive study. 


ATONEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


It is fortunate that the Rev. R. S. Cripps’s 
valuable contribution to the volume edited by the 
Rev. L. W. Grensted on ‘ Atonement in History 
and Life,’ has now been published separately, for 
there must be many who will welcome its fair and 
skilful handling of the Old Testament evidence in 
this pleasant and accessible form. The title of the 
separate publication is The Prophets and the Atone- 
ment (S.P.C.K.; 1s. net), and the sub-title “A 
Critical Examination of Isaiah lii. 13-liii. and Other 
Relevant Prophetic Literature.’ 

Mr. Cripps lays the foundation of his argument 
in a discussion of the prophetic attitude to the cult 
and in particular to sacrifice, than which there is 
scarcely a more perplexing problem in the field of 
Old Testament study. His finding is that ‘ the 
prophets’ call to their audience is to repent, not 
to repent and bring offerings. Similarly, on God’s 
side, forgiveness is represented as being in no way 
conditioned by, or even remotely related to, any 
system of sacrificial rites.’ It is refreshing to see 
the prophetic case stated thus strongly, as again in 
the following passage: “It would seem that the 
great prophets before the Exile preached a simple 
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gospel of human repentance and Divine pardon 
without reference to atonement either on God’s 
part or man’s’; and Mr. Cripps utters the by no 
means unnecessary warning that, in view of the 
prophetic attitude, ‘we Christians would do well 
to use with extreme caution the terminology of the 
sacrificial institution, when we seek to describe for 
ourselves what we believe to be the spiritual value 
and the eternal effects of the passion and death of 
the Son of God.’ 

But Mr. Cripps rightly throws his main strength 
into a discussion of Is 53, where the idea of vicarious 
suffering receives its classic expression. So much 
depends for Christian doctrine on this passage that 
he has wisely thought fit to subject it to a most 
careful and thorough examination of an historical 
and exegetical kind. His own sympathies lie 
towards the individual rather than the national 
Interpretation of the poem, which he regards as the 
meditations of a disciple on the sufferings of some 
unknown man of exemplary piety who had met 
with shameful treatment: and the result of his 
exegetical discussion, conducted with a wealth of 
scholarship and akeen appreciation of the difficulties, 
may be summed up thus, that the passage, while 
embodying the idea of vicarious atonement, pro- 
vides no theory of it ; it does not tell us why God 
should forgive sinners because the innocent has 
suffered. Also the work of the Servant has more 
than a subjective value; the repentant are not 
forgiven and restored to-spiritual health ‘ by any- 
thing short of the objective value in the sight of 
God of vicarious atonement.’ The confession that 
“with his stripes we have been healed’ can mean 
nothing less than that. And so it comes back to 
this that, despite the caveat already alluded to, 
‘it would seem not altogether out of the question 
that certain refined sacrificial ideas should be taken 
into account in the understanding of the redemptive 
work of Christ.’ Zec 9° and 12!° also come in for 
discussion. There are points, as Mr. Cripps is well 
aware, on the fringes of his argument, which could 
be challenged ; but the textual and exegetical dis- 
cussion is a model of what such discussion should 
be and must be, if Christian doctrine is to be vitally 
related to exegesis, and the Old Testament evidence 
for this particular doctrine is here stated with the 
thoroughness and objectivity of true scholarship. 


PUNISHMENT. 


The methods of barbarism in the treatment of 
their prisoners of war in the concentration camps 
in Germany during the Great War were by no means 
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the least conspicuous of the horror upon horror’s 
head associated with the progress of that tremendous 
struggle. But how very slow and long drawn out 
the progress of civilization has been in our own 
country is shown in a volume, a second edition of 
which has just been published under the title By- 
Gone Punishments, by Mr. William Andrews of 
Hull (Philip Allan; ros. 6d. net). In a foreword 
to this edition the author’s son, Mr. W. Linton 
Andrews, editor of ‘The Leeds Mercury,’ tells us 
that whenever public opinion, horrified by some 
terrible crime, called for the ruthlessness of the 
lash and the scaffold he was quick to point out the 
warning from the past that angry and revengeful 
punishment creates more ill than it cures. This 
lesson has been learnt by all concerned with the 
administration of the criminal law, from the judge 
on the bench to the warder in the prison. But 
Mr. Andrews’ remarkable book with its record of 
every form of legalized barbarity shows that it 
has taken many centuries to bring public opinion 
to a knowledge of the truth. The execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots will remain for ever a blot 
on the memory of Great Elizabeth, just as that of 
Charles the First will continue to be a vexed question 
in the great career of Oliver Cromwell. The record 
even of the Churches in this matter of by-gone 
punishments covers centuries of horrors. To-day, 
however, the ‘stocks’ and the ‘ pillory’ for offenders of 
every rank, against both the moral and the criminal 
law, are the reports in the daily newspapers. 

The value of this volume is greatly enhanced by 
many authentic illustrations of the very varied 
forms of torture deemed necessary in by-gone punish- 
ments of what have long since ceased to be crimes. 


The Scientific Outlook, by Mr. Bertrand Russell 
(Allen & Unwin ; -7s. 6d. net), is a book which in 
some ways is most attractive and in others most 
repellent. It is in three main divisions : Scientific 
Knowledge, Scientific Technique, and the Scientific 
Society. Its general theme is what science has 
done and is likely to do for the world. Beginning 
with an examination of the nature of scientific 
method, its limitations and its achievements, the 
writer traces the progress of scientific technique 
with regard to inanimate nature, to biology, to 
the human body, to psychology, and finally to 
society. Then, assuming the prophet’s mantle, he 
ventures to give a sketch of the world as it may be 
when science has perfected its methods and fully 
applied them to society. This picture is in many 
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ways most repulsive, describing a government 
more absolute than Bolshevism, 2 race of men 
bred like cattle, and a social order from which 
religion and family life, love, and kindness have 
disappeared. It evidently has little charm for 
Mr. Russell himself, for in an altogether too brief 
concluding chapter on Science and Values he goes 
on to argue that ‘ scientific technique must no 
longer be allowed to form the whole culture of the 
holders of power, and it must become an essential 
part of man’s ethical outlook to realize that the 
will alone cannot make a good life’ What the 
principles and ideals of that good life are Mr. 
Russell does not clearly indicate, for as usual he 
flouts the ancient faiths of mankind and tramples 
in the dust all heavenly hopes. The book is 
written with all the author's admirable lucidity, 
freshness, and independence of thinking. It is full 
of interesting things, but to all who pin their faith 
to science as the hope of the future it will bring 
terrible disillusionment. 


Professor J. G. M‘Kenzie, M.A., B.D., of Paton 
College, Nottingham, in his new volume, Personal 
Problems of Conduct and Religion (Allen & Unwin ; 
5s. net), will prove himself helpful to ministers and 
others in their directing of souls. He has had 
much experience in dealing. directly with the 
troubled in soul, whether through religious doubt, 
moral conflict, or nervous disorder. His chapters 
deal with problems either sent him by correspondents 
or brought to him by the sufferers themselves. 
They are, however, taken out of their individual 
setting and given a wider reference. They are 
simple chapters in a simple style (the most thought- 
ful, perhaps, is the one on ‘God, Prayer, and 
Immortality’), and they are pervaded with the 
spirit of evangelical religion. Their practical 
quality may be gathered from such titles as these: 
‘On forming new habits, ‘The troubles of old 
age,’ ‘ The delinquent child.’ 


The Values of Life (Allen & Unwin ; 3s. 6d. net), 
by Viscount Ennismore, is one of a series of booklets 
being published by Education Services, a Society 
formed recently for assisting experiment in educa- 
tion. The aim of the present volume is to describe 
in broad outline the five great types of human 
experience—the esthetic, the moral, the scientific, 
the religious, and the practical or pleasure-seeking, 
and to analyse the different attitudes or outlooks 
adopted by different individuals when confronted 
by the task of living. It is the author’s own feeling 
that the problem of how to live well is the hardest 
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_and most vital problem of all; yet he would not 


deny to artists, mystics, or scientists their right to 
cultivate their ruling passions and beliefs. And in 
the pages before us, so full of balanced reflection 
and rich in ancient and modern instance, he shows 
himself capable of entering into sympathy with 
human experience in each of its great types. It 
is his concluding affirmation that in the kingdom 
of values love reigns supreme. 


The diversions and hobbies of statesmen would 
be an interesting subject of investigation. Mr. 
Gladstone was absorbed in theology. Lord Haldane 
was an expert scientist. Many of our statesmen 
have been deeply immersed in the classics. Some 
have been philosophers, like Lord Balfour. Lord 
Craigmyle (better known as Lord Shaw of Dun- 
fermline) has poetic and dramatic leanings. As 
Lord Shaw he produced ‘ Darnley: A Historie, 
and now he has added a further dramatic study in 
Leicester: A Historie (Benn; 7s. 6d. net). It is 
a pleasant and interesting drama, in which the two 
sides of Elizabeth, her littleness and her greatness, 
are brought out. The play is partly in blank verse 
and partly in prose, and is interspersed with some 
charming songs. It will receive a wide and warm — 
welcome, both as a sign of the intellectual vitali 
of its author, and for the imaginative and literary 
power it reveals. 


Was St. Paul Right, or Christ? (James Clarke ; 
2s. 6d. net), by Mr. Hamilton McGregor, affirms 
that the theology of St. Paul is not the theology of 
the Gespels. That is generally admitted nowadays. 
But surely the author presents in his title a false 
alternative, due to his failure to appreciate the 
difference it made to Christian theology that Jesus 
was believed to have risen again. Nor can we 
accept his statement of the principles of the Pauline 
theology: it is a very questionable assu 
that the Adamic theory of the Fall is St. Paul’s 
fundamental theological tenet. Nor has the author 
shown a true grasp of the principles of critical 
exegesis. For example, it argues little appreciation 
of exegetical principles to feel bound to reject the 
‘ransom’ passage of Mt 2078 and the ‘ New Testa- 
ment’ passage of Mt 26° as unauthentic. Both 
passages might be accepted as authentic without 
prejudicing the contention that in his interpretation 
of the death of Jesus the Apostle was wrong. 


Should the Church take any part in politics, or 
in the discussion of social problems? There are 
two answers, and they are given with equal definite- 
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ness from two different points of view. Dean Inge 
in his ‘social service lecture’ takes one side, on 
the whole negative. The Right Hon. Christopher 
Addison, M.D., F.R.C.S., formerly Minister of 
Agriculture, and of Munitions, and first Minister of 
Health, takes another, a very positive one, in the 
latest ‘social service lecture,’ Religion and Politics 
(Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net). He has no difficulty 
in showing that bad housing, war, and other big 
questions raise issues on which the Church dare not 
be silent. The argument is courteous, but at the 
same time definite and challenging. The writer’s 
position and experience lend weight to his urgent 
appeal to the Church’s conscience. 


In Hypnotism and Mental Healing, by Mr. Thomas 
Metcalf (Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net), we have still 
another book of popular psychology. The main 
positions of the new psychology are expounded— 
the unconscious, complexes, suggestion, hypnosis, 
psycho-analysis, and sublimation. It is interesting 
to read again of these matters, and for beginners the 
chapters here will be a good enough introduction 
to the subject. There is, perhaps, too ready an 
acceptance of the assertions of the new psychologists, 
and too much willingness to fall in with the applica- 
tion of pathological states to normal life. But the 
reader will learn to balance this with more cautious 
judgments as he goes deeper into the subject. 


* The idea of a life, at once stainless, meek, heroic, 
compassionate, and rooted in the life of the one 
God of the universe . . . has altered the whole 
face of history, given vision to countless unim- 
aginative men and women, produced saints without 
number, filled the world with endless reforms and 
social movements, and has given to us the example 
of a great procession of selfless lives, devoted 
martyrs, heroic missionaries, tireless doctors and 
nurses . . . with a world outlook ’—these are the 
triumphs of Christ the Conqueror, which the Rev. 
E. J. Jenkinson has recorded in his book with that 
title (Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net). To a Church 
that seems to have ‘lost hope and courage’ the 
author thinks that a contemplation of these things 
will bring new hope. And he has written an 
account of them from his station in the foreign 
field with this ardent faith in his heart. It is a good 
and helpful record. 


The Remaking of Man in Africa, by Mr. J. H. 
Oldham and Mr. B. D. Gibson (Milford; 2s. 6d. 
net), is an extremely able discussion of the policy 
and methods of missionary education in Africa. 
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For several years a group interested in the subject 
has met monthly in London, conferred with African 
missionaries and corresponded with the leading 
authorities and societies on the Continent and in 
America. This book is the fruit of these discus- 
sions. ‘The object in view is the progressive 
evolution of a co-ordinated policy of Christian 
education, thought out in the light of the Christian 
meaning of education and the missionary purpose, 
and closely related to the living forces in modern 
Africa.’ The work is one which fully merits, and 
will no doubt receive, the most earnest study on 
the part of those who control the missionary policy 
of the churches, and equally of those who from the 
point of view of civil government are interested in 
the education of the African. 


The series of ‘ Guides’ for teachers who use the 
British Graded Lessons, edited by Mr. Ernest 
H. Hayes, have again made their appearance. 
They apply, of course, to the year 1932. We have 
in the past warmly welcomed these remarkable 
books and dwelt on their admirable features, and 
it will be enough to record their advent. There 
are The Primary Concise Guide, The Junior Concise 
Guide, The Intermediate Concise Guide (each 3s. 6d. 
net), The Morning Concise Guide, and The Begin- 
ners’ Concise Guide (each 2s. 6d. net), and all 
published by the National Sunday School Union. 
The richness, fullness, and practical value of these 
lessons are amazing. The teacher who, with these 
books in his hands, fails to be interesting and 
attractive must be a poor creature. Mr. Hayes is 
a wonderful man. 


The Children who knew Jesus, by the Rev. William 
J. May, M.A. (Nelson ; 3s. 6d. net), with its pleas- 
antly large print and its many illustrations, will be 
welcomed by those who want to place in the hands 
of small children an attractive ‘Sunday’ volume. 
The stories are woven round the gospel narrative, 
and show a gentle understanding of children and 
their ways. It is questionable whether a child’s 
interest in the New Testament should be stimulated 
in this happy manner, or whether the heritage of 
the Authorized Version should not alone be pre- 
sented, its unassailable beauty too complete to 
need any. aids to the imagination. 


This year the fifty-fifth Keswick Convention 
was held, and Messrs. Pickering & Inglis have 
published the official report—The Keswick Con- 
vention, 193I (2s. 6d. net). The addresses are fully 
reported. The predominant note of the Convention 
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is in the words, ‘ Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree.’ In keeping with it was Mr. Macbeath’s 
address on the expression ‘ But now ’—quoted in 
shortened form in ‘ The Christian Year.’ 


Five attractive gift books have been published 
by Messrs. Pickering & Inglis for Christmas. Two 
are an addition to their ‘Golden Crown’ serles— 
Some Builders, by Amy Le Feuvre, and ’Twixt 
Altar and Plough, by L. A. Barter Snow (2s. 6d. 
net); two are in the ‘ Honour’ series—The Breath 
of To-Morrow, by Janie Langford, and Wayfarers’ 
Rest, by Isabel Platt (1s. 6d, net); one in the ‘Sun- 
shine’ series—Petty and Paul, by Edward Hessey 
(as. net); and one in the ‘ Excelsior Library ’"— 
Aileen, by Laura A. Barter Snow (1s. 3d. net). 
The volumes are very attractive at their low price. 
It should be noted that they are not intended for 
children—they all end in wedding bells. They 
have a strong religious interest. 

From the same publishers come six artistic 
calendars. They have a text, and in some cases a 
meditation, for each day of the year. They are: 
Daily Meditation Calendar (1s. 6d. net), Golden 
Grain Calendar (1s. 3d. net), Golden Text Calendar 
(rs. 3d. net), Daily Manna Calendar (1s. net), 
Grace and Truth Calendar (1s. net), and Young 
Folks Calendar (1s. net). 


It is a surprising fact that for many centuries 
very little was written about Christ by Jews. This 
omission is being made good to-day. Several 
notable Jewish works, like Klausner’s ‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, have recently appeared, and now we 
have another, As a Jew sees Jesus, by Ernest R. 
Trattner, Rabbi of a Jewish Church in New York 
(Scribners ; 7s. 6d. net). The book can hardly be 
regarded as impartial. Its main purpose is to 
show that Jesus was a Jew, and nothing but a 
Jew, certainly not a Christian. The first Christian 
was Paul. Jesus was an apocalyptic mystic with 
an intercurrent of Messianic consciousness. Ex- 
treme views of critical results are used to support 
this position; and the author pulls the Gospels 
about to suit his own preconceptions. This is a 
familiar process, but it is never impressive. The 
sole interest of this book is to show us what an 
educated Jew thinks about Jesus and the New 
Testament, and in that aspect it is interesting. 

The primary object of An Anthology, published 
by Messrs. Sheed & Ward (5s. net), is to awaken 
interest in modern Roman Catholic letters, and the 
extracts have been taken from fifty Sheed & Ward 
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publications. The compilers own that it may be 


- surprising to the reader to find the Abbé Bremond 


and ‘ Beachcomber* between the covers of one 
book, but we find it no more startling than to leap 
from the light soufflé of Ronald Knox’s satire on 
‘A New Cure for Religion’ to the sturdy ‘satis- 
faction of a controversial essay of von Hiigel’s, 
taken from his ‘ Notes on the Petrine Claims.’ Karl 
Adam, Hilaire Belloc, and Father Martindale are 
all well represented. Jacques Maritain has some 
challenging things to say on ‘ Spiritual Life in the 
Modern World, and the prophecy that out of the 
shaken civilization of Europe to-day there ‘ will 
be men come forward free from every preoccupation 
but Christ.’ 

A section of the book is devoted to chapters 
taken from recent memorable lives of the Saints. 
Alice Curtayne’s vivid picture of the childhood of 
St. Catherine of Siena is given, that brief time when 
the Saint ‘was so excessively merry that they 
thought her almost fey.’ From Henri Lavedan’s 
‘ Heroic Life of St. Vincent de Paul’ is taken the 
unforgettable description of the ancient man hurry- 
ing at night through the slums of Paris to seek for 
abandoned babies. He would carry them back 
to the shelter of Saint-Lazare in his old cloak 
‘that formed a cope with muddy fringes, star 
bespangled.’ 

The Anthology would certainly be incomplete 
without Chesterton’s ‘ One in thy thousand statues 
we salute thee,’ but there is a quaintness in adding 
his sketch of ‘ Dr. Johnson in the Hebrides’ that 
makes us smile reluctantly as we reach the close of 
the book. . 

Resurrection in Relation to Immortality (Stock- 
well ; 2s. 6d. net), by the Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A., 
is a Burney Prize Essay. The material is not 
well arranged, and the volume is full of misprints. 
The author’s contention is that Immortality without 
a Resurrection Body is impossible. There is a 
good bibliography at the end of the little volume. 


Vitality, by Mr. Malcolm Spencer, M.A. (S.C.M. ; 
3s. 6d. net), may be found by many readers to be 
most exhilarating; we confess to have found it 
somewhat inadequate to the stern realities of life. 
It calls for an exuberance of spirit, even friskiness, 
more fitted to youth than to manhood.- There is 
here no message for the weary and heavy laden, no 
healing for the broken hearted, but a series of 
exhortations to keep your eyes on the bright side 
of things and realize to the full the joy of living. 
Doubtless this is very wholesome doctrine, so far 
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as it goes, and the writer has set it all down with a 
vigour and enthusiasm which are infectious. He 
has a strong belief in the value of Christian group 
fellowship. ‘To be fully vital we must believe in 
God as the invincible power of good, before whom 
all that is evil in life must ultimately yield. And 
such belief is a mere sham unless it leads us to seek 
allies and concert programmes in obedience to the 
impulse of the ideal we have seen. We have to 
find our true friends in the spirit and give ourselves 
freely to the fellowship in which we are one with 
one another and with God.’ 


In From World Understanding to World Peace, 
Madame Claparéde-Spir has collected utterances 
against war and in favour of world peace from 
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prominent people in nearly all the countries of the 
West. Her selection is surrounded by commenda- 
tions from others, a preface by Professor Gilbert 
Murray, an introduction by Professor Jordan of 
California, and a conclusion by Paul Monroe of 
Columbia University, New York. The book is 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate (6s: 6d. 
net). The selected deliverances of these eminent 
people are very impressive. It is a pity that with 
such a strong and widespread desire for peace there 
should at the same time be so much strife and so 
much danger of world war. Professor Murray deals 
sensibly with this situation in his preface. And the 
real problem for peace lovers is how to translate 
the universal desire for peace into a practical 
pursuit of it. 


The Empty Tomb, 


By THE REVEREND W. J. SpaRRow Simpson, D.D., Itrorp. 


AMONG recent utterances on our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion a prominent place may be assigned, owing to 
their peculiar character, to the Sermons of the 
late Dr. Charles, published in 1929, on the Resurrec- 
tion of Man. His theory is that, according to the 
Pauline doctrine, man possesses a psychical body 
here, and will possess a spiritual body hereafter. 
The psychical body is material, the spiritual body 
is not. ‘ Between the two bodies there is no real 
continuity or likeness, except in the fact that they 
are successive experiences of the same spirit, 
though in different spheres of being. But ‘ it 
is the same living principle that organizes the two 
bodies, first the material or psychical body for life 
on this earth, and next the spiritual body for life 
in the spiritual worlds that follow.’ Dr. Charles 
maintained that ‘the so-called Resurrection of 
the present material body’ belongs to the class 
which consists of ‘ unintelligible wonders.’ 

On the basis of these ideas about the Resurrec- 
tion of Man, Dr. Charles approached the subject 
of the Resurrection of Christ. The principal state- 
ments on our Lord’s Resurrection include the 
following : 

‘Neither in His (Christ’s) case, nor in that of 
_ the faithful, is there room or occasion for the gross 
conception of the Empty Tomb.’ 

‘So far as a man lives in Christ here on earth, 


he is living the resurrection life in a real, though 
limited, measure.’ 

‘But if the faithful, as our Lord and S. Paul 
taught, have already risen more or less in their 
complete personalities, then a further conclusion 
follows, and this is, that Christ had no further 
relation with His physical body after His death on 
the Cross. His personality was not mutilated for 
a moment. The mere physical body had, as the 
narratives of the Resurrection show, when tested 
critically, scientifically, and historically, no essential 
relation, nor indeed a relation of any kind with 
the spirit after death.’ 

“The adjournment of the Resurrection for three 
days and three nights, but really for less than two 
whole days, was simply due to the spiritual in- 
capacity of the Apostles to recognize sooner than 
the second day the Spiritual Risen Christ, though 
He was always present for those who could recog- 
nize Him during those two days. A similar in- 
capacity attached to S. Paul,’ 

‘Hence, to regard Christ as a mutilated person- 
ality, even for a moment after His death on the 
Cross, is a gross misconception and a misrepresenta- 
tion—which has no other support than the legend 
of the empty tomb. To connect our Lord’s Resur- 
rection with such a gross physical miracle as the 
empty tomb, would make it impossible for thoughtful 
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people to believe in Christ’s Resurrection and in 
His full spiritual life immediately after His death 
on the Cross.’ 

There are some forcible criticisms on these 
statements in the April number of Theology for 
the present year, from the pen of Dean Selwyn. 
The fact is that Dr. Charles’s account of our Lord’s 
Resurrection was determined by his presuppositions. 
He approached the subject dominated by the theory 
that there is an essential incompatibility between 
the material and the spiritual. The material body 
is gross. The material can be nothing more than 
a temporary organ of the spirit. Consequently 
there can be no connexion whatever between the 
body here and the body hereafter. 

Controlled by this theory Dr. Charles interpreted 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the Resurrection. The 
psychical body is material. The spiritual body is 
not. But as a fact St. Paul says nothing of the 
kind. ‘S. Paul’s antithesis between the psychical 
and the spiritual has nothing to do with the popular 
antithesis between spirit and matter.’ As Dr. 
Rawlinson says: ‘No doubt S. Paul expected the 
spiritual body to be different from the present 
psychic body ; but he does not say that he expected 
it to be any less material’ (A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
Dogma—Fact and Experience, p. 79). A spiritual 
body does not mean a body composed of spirit. 
Nor did Dr. Charles make any attempt to explain 
precisely what the term represented. 

Moreover, Dr. Charles started from the resurrec- 
tion of Christians, and based on that his idea of 
the Resurrection of Christ. He accepted nothing 
as true concerning the bodily Resurrection of 
Christ which is not equally true concerning the 
bodily resurrection of Christians. Since in their 
case there is no such thing as an empty grave, 
neither would he allow such a thing to be admissible 
in the case of Christ. That the grave in Joseph’s 
Garden was empty on Easter Day is characterized 
as a misconception. Thus the Resurrection of 
Christ, instead of being original and determinative 
of all other resurrections, is reduced to the level of 
a sample and an illustration of the common human 
experience. But it was certainly not so regarded 
by St. Paul. The Apostolic valuation is reversed. 

The reader of these sermons on the resurrection 
of man can hardly escape the reflection—How 
extraordinarily indifferent the writer was to history ! 
The evidence for the empty grave is not discussed : 
it is simply dismissed unheard. It is disallowed, 
ruled out of court, on the ground of previously 
determined theories. It is pronounced to be a 
misconception fdue to the subjective inability of 
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the Apostles to realize that the Resurrection took 
place already on Good Friday night, and was not 
deferred to Easter Day. To which pronouncement 
the curious additional reason for dismissing the 
evidence is given, that to connect Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion with such a gross physical miracle as the Empty 
Tomb would make it impossible for thoughtful 
people at the present day to believe that He rose. 
This notion that the reality of the Empty Grave and 
the bodily Resurrection would neutralize the reality 
of the Resurrection Appearances is passing strange. 
Moreover, did it not occur to the preacher that the 
primary object of the evidences of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion was not to convince thoughtful people at the 
present day, but to render belief possible for the 
thoughtful people at the time when it happened ? 
Whether the Empty Grave was what created the 
original belief, or was an indispensable contributory 
to that belief, is entirely overlooked. 

It is clear that in such treatment of the Gospels 
the critic’s presuppositions control the evidence. 
There is a painful disregard of history. What 
elements in the evidence are admitted is deter- 
mined by the theories and assumptions with which 
it is approached. Surely it is not too much to say 
that such treatment of the evidence is historically 
unjustifiable, because it violates the sources, and 
rewrites what is contrary to the critic’s views. 


= II. 


In striking contrast to the theoretical treatment 
of the Resurrection evidence by Dr. Charles is the 
more recent treatment of the subject by Professor 
Kittel of Tiibingen in the English essay contributed 
by him to the volume entitled Mysteriwm Christi. 
He maintains that the Christian religion is essen- 
tially historical. It is bound up indissolubly with 
the incidents of a particular personality, place, and 
time. Thus St. Paul ‘roundly states that the fact 
of the Resurrection can be authenticated simply by 
going and asking the eye-witnesses.’ ‘He enum- 
erates witnesses whom he has selected and judged 
critically.’ But this historical character of Chris- 
tianity involves it in the problems inseparable from 
history. ‘ Christianity is thereby invested with all 
the uncertainty and relativity which attaches to all 
historical knowledge. Christianity is bound to 
that which is open to doubt.’ ‘ In our. particular 
field of historical investigation there is, for example, 
no simple logion of Jesus, no single recorded action 
of His, which is not open to doubt.’ Yet ‘a matter 
is not unhistorical because it is open to doubt.’ 
‘If the competent historian is very seldom able to 
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pronounce a logion or an action certainly genuine, 
it is also true that he is very seldom able to pro- 
nounce it certainly spurious. Isolated features do 
not bear the marks of credibility in themselves. 
They bear the marks of credibility as parts of a 
whole picture.’ ‘It has been rightly pointed out 
that the experience of Easter Day controls the 
whole narrative of the life of Jesus in the Gospels. 
No early Christian wrote a sentence about Jesus 
which did not proceed from the conviction that He 
had risen from the dead and was present in their 
midst. As far as the early Christians were con- 
cerned, if it were only a matter of knowing Christ 
after the flesh, He could be left to perish, in spite 
of His heroism and in spite of the tragedy of His 
life. If there were nothing more, they were of all 
men most pitiable. When this is understood, not 
only does the historical picture gain life and content, 
but it becomes real and true.’ 

The conclusion is that the mere historian is unable 
to give the final interpretation to the Gospel story. 
We pass into the province of religious faith. 

Kittel’s distinction between the sphere of the 
historic and that of the religious was put even more 
clearly years ago by Loofs in his book, What is the 
Truth about Jesus Christ? The subject was to be 
considered first historically, then theologically. 
History is limited to the sphere of natural human 
experience. ‘ Everything that is impossible accord- 
ing to all our experience is to be put aside as being 
unhistorical.’ ‘ From this it follows that historical 
science, when investigating the life of Jesus, must 
take into consideration the supposition that it was 
a purely human life, and that nothing happened in 
it which falls outside the sphere of human experi- 
ence.’ Loofs’s final conclusion was that historical 
science is not able to do full justice to Jesus. The 
solution lies in Divine revelation through history. 


III. 


At this point Pastor Hermann Sasse’s essay in 
Mysterium Christi may be introduced. Of course, 
as he says, ‘ Revelation is a category recognized 
neither by the psychologist nor the historian: it 
belongs entirely and solely to theology.’ 

Meantime, consider the historical facts. The 
New Testament reports about Christ’s Resurrection 
fall into two groups. The one group is represented 
by the account of the Empty Tomb, and can be 
traced back to the simple story in Mark 16. The 
other group concerns the appearances of the Risen 
Master. Sasse asserts that ‘the empty tomb only 
became a proof of the resurrection to a generation 
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which, after the death of eye-witnesses, no longer 
knew from personal recollection the compelling 
power of these experiences.’ Accordingly he lays 
the stress on the Appearances. These were, in his 
opinion, more than visions. The disciples ‘ might 
well have attained to the certainty that Jesus 
continued to live with God without that over- 
powering Easter experience which shook the whole 
of their lives.’ What the primitive Christians 
meant by Resurrection is clear from the opposition 
to it at Athens and at Corinth. ‘It was the 
conception of the reconstitution of the body which, 
because it did not correspond with the Greek 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, would 
excite opposition as being an unphilosophical 
and materialistic conception.’ It is well to con- 
trast this weighty sentence with the theories of 
Dr. Charles. Pastor Sasse adds: ‘We modern 
people, for those whose world-view the conception 
of the resurrection is likewise somewhat incon- 
gruous, can only be very thankful that the writers 
of the New Testament were in this instance forced 
to develop more fully what seemed to them to be 
a self-evident conception.’ 

But what made the Christian doctrine of our 
Lord’s Resurrection unbearable to the Greek mind 
was that it was presented as an actual historic 
event. The Resurrection of Christ as an ideal, like 
that of Osiris, a parable figurative of eternal truths, 
would have been tolerated by the Greeks. But 
resurrection as a concrete fact, was what the men 
of Athens resented and resisted. ‘It is at this 
point,’ says Pastor Sasse, ‘ that the division is more 
profound between the two world-views : the religious 
worlds of the Christian and the Greek. It is at this 
point that we learn to understand the essential 
character of the resurrection.’ Sasse’s own con- 
ception is that ‘ the resurrection is the summoning 
of the whole man, soul and body, from death to life 
in the spirit.’ 


IV. 


The whole discussion converges inevitably on 
the question of the Empty Grave. Neither Kittel 
nor Sasse is prepared to assent to it. Kittel, 
perhaps more definitely of the two, rejects it. 
Sasse appears to hold judgment in suspense. They 
would neither of them agree with the theories 
which caused the late Dr. Charles to repudiate in 
such emphatic terms the Empty Grave. None 
the less, this doctrine forms no part of their belief. 
Pastor Sasse, as has been already seen, asserts that 
the Empty Tomb only became a proof of Christ’s 
Resurrection to a later generation. 
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But the Synoptic tradition and the Book of the 


Acts are opposed to that assertion. The earliest 
Gospel narrative not only declares that the grave 
was empty, but, in the form which we possess, 
actually terminates with that declaration. The 
Synoptic tradition does not record the Appearances 
first, and then proceed to investigations at the 
grave. It first records the discovery of the Empty 
Grave, and then approaches the Appearances. 
There is not the smallest question that this was 
deeply rooted in the Evangelists’ convictions. 
The sermon attributed to St. Peter in the Acts, at 
the first Whitsuntide, endorses this conviction in 
a very significant way. For the central argument 
of that sermon, the basis of it, is that the flesh of 
Christ saw no corruption. This deliberate challenge 
was, according to the Acts, publicly made, within 
a few weeks of the event, and in the same city close 
to the spot where the Body had been buried. It 
is obvious, as Rawlinson says, that ‘ the character 
of their preaching would have been different if 
they had believed the Lord’s Body to be still in 
the tomb, and it is hardly credible that they should 
have left the tomb unvisited’ (A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
Dogma—Fact and Experience, p. 100). Unless the 
historian of the Acts has committed a gross ana- 
chronism, and has not only invented a speech which 
St. Peter did not deliver, but attributed to him 
beliefs which he did not at that time entertain, the 
Empty Grave must have formed an integral part 
of the earliest Apostolic preaching. 

To eliminate all early reference to the Empty 
Tomb is to do violence to the evidence. 

Moreover, it is significant to observe the difference 
which the evidence for the Appearances of the 
Risen Christ and for the Empty Tomb produces on 
different critics. To Sasse’s mind the Appearances 
carry conviction of their reality: the Empty Tomb 
does not. To another critic, Klausner, the effect 
is exactly the reverse. Klausner is convinced that 
the Tomb was empty, and that this was the real 
cause of the Apostolic belief in the Resurrection. 
He is not convinced that the Appearances were real. 
There is in this contrast an individuality, a subjec- 
tive element, and a consequent inconclusiveness. 
As Kittel himself has reminded us, a thing is not 
necessarily unhistorical because it is open to doubt. 

The important question has been raised— 
‘ Granted that the Tomb was empty, are we bound 
by the faith to connect that fact directly with the 
Resurrection, or are we entitled to regard it as a 
secondary, even accidental, fact which added useful 
circumstantial evidence to a belief already reached 
on other grounds ?’ 
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Neither Kittel nor Sasse has really answered 
this. Granted that the Tomb was empty, the fact 
was due either to human agency, or else to Divine 
intervention. If it were the former, the argument 
of the first Christian sermon on the Resurrection 
was largely based upon illusion. There is something 
repulsively incredible ‘in the idea of the playing 
off upon the minds of the disciples of a kind of 
providential trick whereby they were led to believe 
in a resurrection of the flesh of Christ which had 
not actually, in point of fact, occurred’ (Rawlin- 
son, p. 105). 

The tendency to eliminate the belief that the 
Body of Christ ever rose from the dead at all, and 
to found the Easter faith entirely on the Easter 
Appearances, seems at the present moment to be 
attractive. Of course it offers an escape from diffi- 
culties of a certain class. But whether it is a really 
tenable position is quite another matter. It would, 
of course, be a relief to get into a region where 
the critics cease from troubling. But it must not 
be forgotten that the objective reality of the 
Resurrection Appearances is by no means self- 
evident to the modern mind, and has been over a 
considerable period seriously disputed. We can 
hardly ignore the distinction drawn by Harnack 
thirty years ago, in his famous lectures, between 
the Easter message and the Easter faith. He put 
the Appearances as well as the Empty Grave on one 
side as the Easter message, and belief in the victory 
of Christ on the other as the Easter faith. And 
what he taught his students was that we must 
hold the Easter faith irrespective of the Easter 
message. The eminent critic was no more con- 
vinced of the Easter Appearances than he was 
about the Empty Grave. ‘ Whatever may have 
happened at the grave and in the matter of the 
Appearances ’—and what it was in both cases he 
left entirely undecided—‘ one thing is certain: 
this grave was the birthplace of the indestructible 
belief that death is vanquished, that there is a life 
eternal.’ Why that belief is indestructible in the 
absence of the evidence he did not say. And 
whether the Christian doctrine is merely that 
there is a Life Eternal he did not explain. But to 
Harnack it was all a question of reports which 
grew more and more complete and more and more 
confident, but all of them uncertain. Whether 
this wholesale rejection of the evidence is not as 
likely to prevail as the retention of one part and 
the rejection of the other is worth considering. 

It may seem easier to some minds to acknowledge 
the reality of the Easter Appearances of Christ 
rather than the reality of the Empty Grave. But 
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if once the supernatural is admitted the Apostle’s 
question is cogent, ‘ Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible that God should raise the dead ?’ 
It is impossible for us to say what resources are 
required to re-introduce a departed spirit in visible 
and tangible form within the range of our human 
senses. There is surely no reason to suppose it 
harder for Deity to do the one than to do the other. 


V. 


What has ultimately to be faced by every one, 
historians and psychologists included, is, in the 
last resort, whether this report of the Resurrection 
of Christ is or is not a Divine revelation. Kittel, 
in the opening reflections of his essay, raises the 
old difficulties about manifestation of the eternal 
within the temporal, and the infinite within the 
finite and the local. He raises the difficulties and 
leaves them where they were. It would be well 
to supplement what Professor Kittel has left out 
by considerations which Professor A. E. Taylor 
has made extraordinarily cogent in his Gifford 
Lectures on the Faith of a Moralist. 

While it is quite true that we must be careful of 
seeming to dictate to the genuine historian, it is 
also true that the ultimate decision on spiritual 
realities belongs elsewhere. If the personality of 
Christ is an entrance of Deity into Humanity, the 
ultimate Divine Revelation, the final judgment 

upon its data cannot be pronounced at the bar of 
historical criticism, since such criticism is confined 
within the limits of the natural. The historical 
critic as such can indeed, as Kittel pointed out, 
_know Christ after the flesh, that is to say, the human 
historical figure, but he cannot as critic know 
Christ after the Spirit, that is to say, as a Divine 
_ personality. 
It is regrettable that the book called Mystertum 
Christi, which contains two essays on the critical 
and the historical, does not also supplement them 
by an essay on the subject of Divine Revelation. 
For it is there that the ultimate decision on our 
Lord and His Resurrection lies. It may well be 
that the theology of Karl Barth and his adherents 
is a reaction to the spiritual from the merely his- 
torical and psychological. ‘It is in the Resurrec- 
tion supremely that Barth sees the strange new 
world of grace breaking in from another dimension 
upon the world of the flesh’ (McConnachie, The 
Significance of Karl Barth, p. 110). ‘ Considered 
as history, the Empty Grave takes its place among 
all other doubtful earthy things, for it is not a fact 
which the historian—gua historian—can either 
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affirm or deny. Hope or fear, faith or scepticism, is 
alike possible beside the empty grave.’ Considered 
as Revelation, the entire probability is changed. 

So long as the two German writers with whose 
opinions we are concerned speak as critics investi- 
gating a problem of history, they are, of course, 
entirely within their rights if they adopt a doubtful 
attitude as to the actual occurrence of any asserted 
incident ; above all is this their right if the asserted 
incident involves a supernatural character. As 
historical critics they can by no means decide that 
the Body of Christ was supernaturally raised from 
the dead. That decision is plainly beyond the 
sphere of investigations which profess to be limited 
to the range of natural human experience. 

But neither can they decide as_ psychologists 
whether the asserted Appearances of the Risen 
Christ were objective Divinely caused realities, or 
subjective humanly projected imaginings. As Sasse 
says: ‘ Revelation is a category recognized neither 
by the psychologist nor by the historian: it belongs 
entirely and solely to Theology.’ Well, then, if so, 
he who affirms that the Resurrection Appearances 
of Jesus Christ were Divinely caused has gone 
beyond the province of the psychologist or the 
historian into the province of the theologian. 
When Sasse defines the Resurrection as ‘ summoning 
the whole man, soul and body, from death to life 
in the spirit, he must mean an act of Deity. Heno 
longer speaks as a critic or a psychologist. He is 
manifestly speaking as a theologian, and a believer 
in Revelation, and in the supernatural action of the 
Divine in the natural. But having thus acknow- 
ledged as a theologian the action of a Power which 
is supernatural and Divine, and which can and does 
translate the whole man, body as well as soul, 
from death to life, he can surely no longer justify 
on purely critical grounds a doubt whether this 
summoning of the whole man, body as well as soul, 
did not in the case of Christ involve the body which 
was committed to the grave. For the reason which 
justified his doubt was that he had restricted himself 
within the sphere of the natural. But when once 
he has admitted the Supernatural and the Divine 
into history it is really arbitrary and inconsistent 
to allow the Divine to reveal itself in Appearances 
of the Risen Lord, but to refuse to allow it in the 
phenomena of the Empty Grave. 

Sasse’s definition of Resurrection as ‘ the sum- 
moning of the whole man, soul and body, from death 
to life in the spirit ’ is apparently designed to exclude 
any belief that the Grave is empty. If this repre- 
sents what Sasse means, then his definition must be 
pronounced adequate in the case of Christians, but 
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quite inadequate in the case of Christ. For it 


really implies that nothing happened to the Body of — 


Christ which does not happen to the body of a 
Christian. In which case it is in reality scarcely 
distinguishable in its essential idea from the theory 
of Dr. Charles. It is incredible that this definition 
so understood would have been accepted as orthodox 
by the Apostles. 

The question has been lately raised, Is the actual 
Resurrection of the Body of Jesus from the grave 
an essential part of the Christian Religion ? Or is 
it consistent with the faith of the Church to reject 
that doctrine, so long as one retains the belief in 
the reality of the Easter Appearances? Individual 
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opinion of recent critics on this question is divided. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the Bodily 
Resurrection of Christ and the Empty Grave have 
been included in the historic faith of Christendom. 
Until the Church expresses its mind to the contrary, 
the presumption is that it retains what it has 
hitherto professed. 

If the personality of Jesus Christ is that of the 
Everlasting Son, so that we contemplate in Him the 
manifestation of God Incarnate, there is profound 
religious value in the doctrine that His flesh saw 
no corruption. This triumphant reversal of all 
human experience is one of the most glorious 
revelations of the presence of Deity. 


jn Be Sludyp. 


Mirginibus Muerisque. 
Flittin’. 


By THE REVEREND STEPHEN BAnp, B.A., 
SINGAPORE, 


‘He removed from thence.’—Gn 12°. 


I HAVE great sympathy with old Father Abraham. 
He was always on the move, and moving is a 
bother and a nuisance, interesting as it may be 
to see new places. However, unlike your fathers 
and mothers, Abraham would not need to worry 
about new stair carpets and window curtains, for 
like the snail he carried his house with him. He 
‘nightly pitched his moving tent a day’s march 
nearer home.’ 

When English people change their home, they 
speak of a ‘removal.’ I don’t like the word. 
It sounds such a solemn and serious business. But 
in Scotland we speak of a ‘ flittin’,’ which suggests 
something easy and delightful, like a butterfly 
flitting about in the sunshine from one pretty 
flower to another. 

Boys and girls don’t usually have much say in 
the choice of anew home. They leave that to their 
parents, and parents flit for many reasons. Some- 
times it is God’s doing and sometimes it is just 
‘the missis.’ 

There was once a couple who changed their home 
every term day, and one day when the husband 
was following the cart with the family belongings 
on its half-yearly pilgrimage, a friend called out, 
‘Well, Jock, and where are you going to this time ?’ 


‘I dinna ken,’ was the answer, ‘ I’m just followin’ 
the flittin’ !’ 

It’s a great mistake to follow the flittin’, when 
we ought to control the flittin’, and the sooner we 
begin to do the latter the better. 

Suppose you are sitting in a schoolroom with your 
lesson book before you. Poor boy! The sun is — 
shining through the window and outside you hear 
the merry shouts of your schoolfellows at their 
play. But you have been kept in, and there’s that 
tiresome lesson to be learned, a task to be done, but — 
your mind is not on the lesson book. Your mind 
is wandering, your thoughts are flittin’ away 
through the window, to join the game outside, © 
and you're ‘ following the flittin’.’ 

It is not easy to stick in and grind away at 
lessons when other fellows are playing, but if you 
want to achieve anything in this world, one of the 
first lessons you have to learn is to control the 
flittin’, to fix your mind on the work you have to 
do, and to do it with all your might. | 

And what about your prayers? When you kneel 
down to pray, what happens? It is easy to sing 
‘Fill our hearts with thoughts of Jesus, and of 
heaven, where He is gone,’ but most of us are 
like Christopher Robin, with our thoughts flittin’ 
about from one thing to another, not in heaven 
but very much on earth. 


Little boy kneels at the foot of the bed, 
Droops on the little hands little gold head— 
Hush! Hush! Whisper who dares ! 
Christopher Robin is saying his prayers. 


_wealth and became a very rich man. 
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But is he? They are very funny prayers. His 
mind is flittin’ about in a way that wee boys can’t 
help very well, and this is what he is saying : 


God bless Mummy. I know that’s right. 
Wasn’t it fun in the bath to-night ? 

The: cold’s so cold and the hot’s so hot— 
Oh! God bless Daddy. I quite forgot. 


He was only a little fellow and I don’t think God 
would be angry, but, boys and girls, if you want to 
grow up to be good men and women, you must 
learn to control the flittin’, and then some day you 
will be able to say like the Psalmist, ‘ My heart 
is fixed, O God! My heart is fixed.’ 

There is one kind of flittin’ that comes sooner 
or later to all that nobody can control. Have 
you ever put your hand into a bird’s nest in the 
late spring-time, expecting to find eggs or little 
birds, only to find the nest empty and cold ? 

Is the bird dead? Not likely. It has probably 
flown away, ‘and what fair dell or grove it sings 
in now, that is to you unknown.’ Sometimes we 
lose our friends. Where are they now? Dead? 
But what is death? ‘Only a flittin’.. We cannot 
see them, but they are alive and singing praise 
to God in a brighter world than this. 


And in God’s house for ever more 
Their dwelling-place shall be. 


And that means, as some one once said: ‘ Nae 
mair flittin’s.’ 


A Christmas Address. 


By THE REVEREND CANON R. Parkes, M.A., 
St. ALBANS. 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.’-—Ac 20%. 


I wonder how many children will hang up their 


_ stocking, or even something larger, on Christmas 


Eve, and waking up a long time before it is light 
on Christmas morning, find that the stocking has 
been mysteriously filled by some unseen person 
under the shadow of the darkness. Who is this 
mysterious person, and where does he come from ? 
Let me tell you a story of long ago. 

Very many centuries ago, in the country which 
we call Turkey, there was born a boy named 
Nicholas. His parents were very rich and Nicholas 
was well provided for, but this did not make him 
selfish. In fact he was most unselfish and generous 
as aboy. At an early age he inherited his parents’ 
In spite of 
this he was very unassuming, and he made good 
use of his money in all sorts of kind deeds. 
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Nicholas eventually became a bishop, and as 
such he was able to discover those who were poor 
or in distress and to help them with his gifts. He 
was very modest still and always strove to hide 
his kindness. He did not wish it to be known that 
he had helped, nor did he wish for thanks from 
any one. 

In his town there lived a man who at one time 
had been very rich, but he had lost all his wealth 
and was now a poor man. His chief distress was 
the fact that he had three daughters for whom he 
could no longer provide as he had always done. 
Ofttimes the family was in need of food. The 
good Bishop Nicholas heard of their sad plight 
and, of course, made up his mind to help them. 
So that they should not know who was their friend 
he took a purse filled with gold and, when it was 
dark, he stole quietly to the house in which the 
man lived and threw the purse in at an open window, 
to the great astonishment of the man and his 
daughters. A second night Nicholas repeated his 
good deed without any one knowing, but on the 
third night the family kept watch and discovered 
the good bishop just as he threw in the third purse 
of gold. Even when he was recognized he said 
he did not want their thanks. He bade them 
thank God who had put the thought into his 
mind. 

If you ever see a picture of St. Nicholas, as 
perhaps you may some day in one of the many 
churches which are named after him, you will find 
that he is usually represented as wearing his 
bishop’s dress and holding three purses of gold in 
his hands, or on an open book. But we have cause 
to remember the saintly man even though we have 
not seen such a picture. For the mysterious person 
who delights in giving at Christmas time without 
letting us know who he is, or giving us an oppor- 
tunity of thanking him for his gifts, takes his name 
from St. Nicholas. 

In imitation of the kind deeds which he per- 
formed in secret there grew up after his death the 
custom of dressing up like the good Nicholas and 
of giving gifts in secret. We no longer speak of 
St. Nicholas, but Santa Claus is very popular 
among children, and Santa Claus not only owes 
his name to St. Nicholas, but, like him, gives his 
gifts without letting any one know who he is. 

If we wish to be like Nicholas we must realize 
that it was not in receiving gifts, but in giving 
them, that he found such joy, and Nicholas was, 
without doubt, trying to be like the Lord Jesus, 
who, having given Himself out of love for the world, 
said, ‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
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TuirD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
A Hand as Curtain. 
‘And the Lord said,...I1... will cover thee with 
my hand ... I will take away mine hand.’—Ex 3371-38, 


Very fascinating is this singular experience which 
came to Moses upon the Mount, wherein the glory 
of God passed him by as he stood trembling in a 
cleft of the rock, and a great Divine hand screened 
him at first as a curtain from the unbearable light, 
and then was withdrawn to admit it, when its 
fierce rays had been sufficiently tempered to be 
bearable by mortal eyes. 

Thus said the Voice in his ears, ‘I will cover 
thee with my hand... I will take away mine 
hand.’ 

It is of course impossible to express such an 
experience in precise terms of matter-of-fact lan- 
guage. Moses himself, or some one writing for 
him, has done just that, and in so far as he has 
succeeded, has made the passage difficult of under- 
standing for us to-day. 

The mind recoils from a visualization of the 
Eternal striding by the place of Moses’ concealment, 
with fierce rays of light proceeding from His 
countenance that shone like an aureole when seen 
from behind. The great hand itself, objectively 
conceived, is not suited for the fleshly eye to see. 
But the humblest soul knows that the great occur- 
rence is valid, for it has passed through at least 
its outer fringes. 

1. On the broadest possible scale we recognize 
the truth of this presentment. 

How difficult from the point of view of Om- 
niscience must be His relations with man! How can 
the All-Wise keep in step with the groping sons of 
folly ? How can the Eternal accommodate Himself 
to the ephemeral? How can the All-Holy maintain 
contact with vacillating and ever-sinning man? 
How can He whose ultimate purpose must be 
inflexible, because only wisdom is finally possible 
to Him, refrain from crushing ‘ the greatest gift 
that in His largess God creating made,’ the freedom 
of the will wherewith He has endowed us ? 

We speak much of the difficulty of worshipping 
God whom we cannot know, but may not the 
supreme accomplishment of the universe be that 
God who does know man should continue to let 
His presence go with him? If God will consort 
with man, what is there left for Him to do but to 
screen His approach and graciously reveal His 
receding form ? 
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Sufficient for us if we know that the curtain, 


_ drawn obscuringly across our hiding place and then 


drawn back revealingly, is the curtain of a Hand. 
The image may be ‘faulty, as all sense-imagery 
must be, but the hand is the symbol of power, of 
mastery, of friendship, of helpfulness, and the 
pledge of a near Presence. 

2. Nor does the experience of Moses fail us 
when we take a nearer and more personal view 


of life. God has always come to us with ob- 
scured face. His hand screened us in the cleft of 
the rock. 


Some of us have more prescience than others ; 
our friends may say of us that we are long-headed. 
We may be cautious and calculating, but the 
shrewdest of us never could make life to be other 
than a surprising thing. The unexpected is always 
happening. If life depended upon pre-vision, how 
few of us would venture to live. Even an oasis is 
all the sweeter when you come upon it unawares. 
Could you measure the miles and count the sand- 
dunes you must cross before you reach it they 
would exasperate you to madness. Despair is 
seldom other than a pre-vision of the desert that 
must be crossed. 

We often say about our sorrows that we are 
thankful that we did not see them coming. Why 
should all the flowers have withered as we came 
along the road? When the sorrow came we were 
strangely more prepared for it than we would have 
thought possible. Where those resources came 
from we have never discovered. When that 


sorrow leapt out upon us like a wild beast from the ~ 


jungle, it did not crush us after all. Somehow, 
and from somewhere, resources had been gathered 
within our soul. It was better that we had come 
along the flowery road before the hour of our crisis 
came on us. : 

It is also true with regard to our joys and 
successes. Was not life’s greatest success all the 
better because it had been but partially anticipated ? 


Had we seen it clearly before us through the long | 


years, could we have sustained the period of 
waiting? Could we have learned in the dark 
those lessons which were surely needed when 
success came at last? Could we have learned 
to be our own captains except by adversity ? 
But for that our success, when it came, might 
have broken and shattered us? Would not its 
very sweetness have become embittered by long 
anticipation ? 

Pre-vision is not life’s greatest need, or, at best, 
it is but a partial need. But we may look after 
God—that is the soul’s sure and abiding privilege. 
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Anticipating God is folly, looking after Him is 
reverence and religion. 

Is it not true that most of our vision concerning 
the future is the reflection from our knowledge of 
the past? Never trust a prophet who does not 
know history. That which hath been holds that 
which shall be like a babe within its arms. If 
wisdom comes with age, as it ought to come, it 
comes because the long path of experience is more 
clearly seen, and men learn some truths about 
things which are yet to be because of their remem- 
brance of things that have been. 

Herein is the wisdom of age greater than that 
of youth. Hopes are birds upon the wing ; memo- 
ries are birds upon the nest. There is a sense in 
which we know more of life the less we have of it 
to spend. Happiness is not in what we clutch 
but in what we can thankfully remember. We 
strain after the future, but we keep only the past. 
Do not let us stain the present, lest it be a soiled 
thing when it has become the past. To see the 
glory of God after He has passed by is the soul’s 
abiding privilege. 

We go out into the pathway after God has gone 
by and, looking back in the softened light of 
memory, we read something of the meaning of 
things. Not until a thing zs has it intelligible 
meaning. It is at the moment when it is actualized 
that it becomes luminous. Things are not born 
until they happen, but when do they die? Five 
minutes before the event they were not, fifty years 
afterward they still are. 

The Almighty has put us here so that some things 
might become possible in the wider realms to which 
the spirit goes that would never have been possible 
without the life we have lived here. It is not 
simply because we are growing older and our 
_ powers are failing that we seem to finish our life 

with our back turned towards to-morrow and our 
face towards yesterday. It is in yesterday that 
life’s greatest meanings lie. 

Spiritually minded people may be conscious of 
God’s shadowy hand many times in life, but every 
man knows it at last. When we come to the hour 
of death a great hand covers us, and we know it. 
Every man in that hour, conscious of the im- 
penetrable darkness, says within his heart, ‘ Into 
thy hands I commit my spirit, and shuts his own 
eyes as the symbol of his blindness and yet of his 
trust. The shielding hand is life’s latest mercy. 
If God were to finish speaking then, it might well 
be a tragedy, but the last word is, ‘I will take 
away mine hand.’ 1 

1 F, W. Norwood, The Gospel of the Larger World, 84. 
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FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Song of the Well. 


“And from thence they went to Beer: that is the 
well whereof the Lord spake unto Moses, Gather the 
people together, and I will give them water. Then 
Israel sang this song : 

Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it: 
The well, which the princes digged, 
Which the nobles,of the people delved, 
With the sceptre, and with their staves.’ 
Nu 2116-18 (R.V.), 


In Eastern life, there is no drudgery worse than 
that of drawing water. ‘Hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ is the Bible’s name for slaves 
of the lowest class. One reads the proof on the 
lips of the Well itself, where the soft ropes dragged 
daily through the centuries have cut deep into the 
stone ; and again on the lined faces of the daughters 
of the people, as they gather to their task. Eliezer 
of Damascus found a bride at the Well, but that 
was in the morning of the world. She whom 
Christ encountered was a drudge, whose first prayer 
to Him was: ‘ Sir, give me this water, that I thirst 
not, neither come all the way hither to draw.’ 
The tramp to the Well, the frequent quarrel for 
one’s turn, the strain to lift the bucket from the 
deep pool, the climb home again with the high, 
full jar on the head—it is all a constant weariness 
and almost unrelieved. For, in the East, women, 
while at work, seldom or never sing. 

Where men address themselves to the task, as 
shepherds have to do, they often sing; and their 
singing is sometimes of the kind which glorifies 
their labour with memory and with hope. Such 
an effort we find in the Song before us, which 
is one of the most ancient pieces of Scripture. 
Wherever the Well may have been at whose starting 
this Song was first sung, the verses were probably 
handed down through the daily routine of many 
wells. In Palestine, there are watering-places which 
are at once fountains and cisterns. A deep shaft has 
been sunk near some dry torrent bed to release the 
underground waters; and though the water lives 
and leaps below, a long pull is required to bring it 
to the surface. The drawers who sang this song 
knew that their well was alive. They called to 
each other to sing back to it: the verb means to 
sing in antiphon, to answer the music of the waters 
with their own. That spirit in the dark hollow was 
not the only well-spring ; the men’s hearts gushed 
back to it: fountain called to fountain ; 


Spring up, O well! Sing ye back to it. 
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And the human music is worthy of the other. It 
recalls that condition of life which is ideal, to which 
nations look back as their golden age, to which a 
living Church looks forward as part of the coming 
Kingdom of the Father: men of all ranks as 
brothers, and sharing the work which is indispens- 
able to the common weal. 

1. In such a Song, we find much inspiration. 
We are all, whatever our callings may be, ministers 
of the common life, with, the constant need to 
ennoble and glorify its routine. All of us who are 
worthy to work have to do with wearisome details ; 
and, as it were, like those Eastern water-drawers, 
hand over hand, every day upon the same old 
ropes. And the tendency of many is to feel their 
life dreary and their work cheap. We leave 
romance to the soldier, wonder to the man of 
science, and to the statesman the nobility of stand- 
ing in a great succession. We come to regard our 
work as merely privative and exhausting ; and are 
tempted to seek our inspiration in getting away 
from it, through literature and art, into lives which 
we imagine more blessed than our own with the 
heritage of great memories. What fools we are ! 
Literature and art have no more real use for us 
than to throw us back with new light upon our- 
selves and our work : showing us how high we stand, 
and how glorious it may be. This is what their 
Song did for the drawers of water. And in every 
piece of hard work we engage in, so it be honest 
and helpful to the progress of society, the same 
inspiring memories are at our disposal which were 
theirs who sang of the princes that dug their well, 
and the nobles who delved it with their sceptres 
and their staves. There is not a bit of routine, 
however cheap our unthinking minds may count 
it, but it was started by genius. The fundamental 
facilities of life, the things we use as carelessly as 
we tread the pavement : the fire we light, the alpha- 
bet we use, our daily bread, the coins we handle, 
the wheels that carry us along—each of them 
represents some early venture of man’s spirit even 
greater in its influence on the race than those 
inventions and discoveries which we count the 
crowning glories of our crowning century. 

Let us remember this lesson in our political 
life. We live under a political dispensation, in 
which the offices of government are shared by the 
crowd ; and the commonweal is achieved not by 
the genius or force of the few, but by the patient 
routine of innumerable citizens: working through 
local councils, boards, committees and other in- 
stitutions. Now where such labour seems stale 
and weary, let us carry into it the memory of its 
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historical origins. Let us remember not only who 
-dug for us these wells we daily serve, but by what 
sacrifice of costly lives the ground was cleared and 
defended against the oppressor; and by what 
steadfastness of character the water has been kept 
pure. If high and low among us had vision of all 
this, the political life of our land would glow with a 
splendour like the purple glories of her summer hills. 

2. Among the million memories of men we have 
one that is unique. We can trace the sacredness 
and glory: of our life to-day, not only to this or 
that great man whom God raised up to think and 
to work, but to the Incarnation of God Himself. 
In the person of Jesus Christ, God Himself did dig 
these wells of ours. The life which other men 
illustrated and ennobled in fragments was suffered 
and achieved by Him in perfect purity. He ful- 
filled all our relations, felt all our temptations, bore 
all our burdens and sorrows. The Incarnation 
was not the abstraction with which many a theology 
has been content. 

The Parables are the measure of the breadth of 
our Lord’s Incarnation ; but His Temptation, His 
Pain and Weariness, His Shame of the world’s sin, 
His Agony and Forsakenness, His Cross and 
Death, are its depths. 

When we remember breadth and depth alike, 
we understand how sacramental every hour of life 
may be. Of that special ordinance of our Lord’s 
institution, wherein is shown forth to believers the 
saving grace of His death for sin, He said, ‘ This do 
in remembrance of me.’ If a man’s faith begin 
there he shall indeed have penitence enough, and 
freedom and love enough to fulfil the life of which 
that Death was the redemption from impotence 
and despair. But let not his remembrance stop 
there ; for by the fulness of the Incarnation there 
is no part of common life which may not also be a 
memorial of the Lord. ‘I will make, He said by 
the prophets, ‘ the place of my feet glorious.’ 

While we thank God that our common life is 
everywhere glorified by the memories of the great, 
and that the air is full of hope, because there is no 
spot we can tread or work we are called to perform, 
but was the field or the trophy of some heroism 
of a brother spirit, let us remember above all that — 
we have Christ Himself, through whom God hath 
appointed us to obtain salvation. 

3. These religious uses of memory, we are now 
ready to apply to that routine, to which we are 
bound as members and ministers of Christ’s Church 
—not the life of the Church as a whole, but the 
work and conduct of the single congregation. In 
our day the Christian congregation suffers from 
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much depreciation, due to a conspiracy of causes, 
both within and without the Church. In face of 
them the recollection may be useful of what oppor- 
_ tunities and what inspirations some of the greatest 
men and women have found in the instrument 
which we administer. Of no other routine in social 
life may we more justly say that ‘ princes digged 
this well,’ that ‘ the nobles of the people delved it 
with the sceptre and with their staves.’ 

Many types of character, much that is imperish- 
able in literature and art, much that has become 
world-wide in education and the organization of 
charity, have found their origins in congregational 
life. To prove this we may begin with the Bible. 
The Psalter, now the confessional of half humanity, 
was at first the hymn book of a little mountain 
sanctuary and congregation in one of the most 
obscure provinces of the world. The Epistles, 
cherished as the Word of God, were originally 
addressed to small conventicles of men and women ; 
and are engaged with the circumstances, the duties, 
the scandals and the sins of congregational life. 
When we pass from the Canon to the early history 
of the Church we find illustrations of the same truth. 
Individual churches were the first to organize relief 
for the sick poor, and the means of redemption for 
the slave. Character was often wonderfully de- 
veloped in the cloister, and magnificently exercised 
upon the high places of the Church; but it was 
at the parish font that her saints were baptized into 
Christ ; in the parish school and from the parish 
pulpit that they were taught the mind of Christ ; 
and by the example and the prayers of ordinary 
congregations, that their characters were first 
tempered. 

The same is equally conspicuous after the 
Reformation. From that event to our own day 
many of the enduring monuments of Christianity 
have been produced in the ordinary course of a 
parish ministry and in order to meet some exigency 
of congregational experience. We all know Luther’s 
hymns, which are as national anthems in their 
fatherland, and even in translation so inspiring to 
ourselves. They sprang out of the needs of a little 
congregation. Being settled as pastor at Witten- 
berg, and realizing that his flock could not express 
their evangelical experience in the old Church 
chants, Luther, who had never before made verses, 
stood up and struck out of himself those few 
imperishable hymns. 

In writing (in 1866) of the little church in Dum- 
friesshire to which his parents took him when a 
child, Carlyle says: ‘ Very venerable are those old 
Seceder clergy to me now, when I look back. .. . 
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That poor temple of my childhood is more sacred 
to me than the biggest cathedral then extant could 
have been; rude, rustic, bare, no temple in the 
world was more so ; but there were sacred lamben- 
cies, tongues of authentic flame, which kindled 
what was best in one, what has not yet gone out.’ 

If any of us in the course of his ministry grows 
lax and weary as though he served an institution 
mean and uninspiring, let him stand up in his place 
and gird himself with memories like these. New 
vigour and joyfulness will be given him, new powers 
of aspiration and prayer. His heart will sing back 
to his work, and he will answer its dear details 
with a burst of praise 


CHRISTMAS Day. 
When Christmas Comes. 


“ He took a little child, and set him in the midst of 
them.’—Mk 98° (R.V.). 


What is Christmas, if it be not a prophecy of a 
time toward which both faith and wisdom point ? 
For one brief day another spirit broods over us, 
healing our broken hearts and jarring wills. Strife, 
anger, and vanity fall away, awhile we live in a 
gentler world where love is law. If it might abide 
with us it would be well without humanity, and 
pity and joy would walk the common ways of life. 
But, alas, we are not ready for its simple faith and 
wise humility, and the day is gone while the welcome 
is still on our lips. 

Yet it means much, it means everything, to have 
a prophetic day, symbol of the Eternal Child. It 
is needed in this hard world, if only to keep alive 
our souls, and to renew our faith in things too easily 
forgotten. 

If there were no Christmas, our idea of God might 
be august and awful ; it could never be homey and 
happy. Such words as ‘eternity’ and ‘ infinity’ 
chill our spirits. They tell of a God who sits in 
silence on the far away hills of wonder, dim and 
unapproachable, a dweller in the distance. But 
Christmas reveals a Little God, joyous and gentle, 
at once eternal and humble, nestling in the heart. 

If, stated starkly, the story reads like a leaf out 
of a fairy-book, we must remember that only the 
thinnest of veils divides fairyland from the truth. 
Alas, the veil may be as thick as a stone wall, 
unless we have kept something easily lost in the 
rough ways of the world, as a page from a well- 
beloved book will show. In the Journal of Amiel 
we meet a man sensitive, shy, smitten with the 
malady of thought, and often sad, albeit rich in 


1G. A. Smith, The Forgiveness of Sins, 218 
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varied insight. One entry tells of the tumult of 
his mind as he finished reading Schopenhauer, as 
if the petulant pessimism of the philosopher had 
infected his spirit. It left him all awry, groping 
amid dim dogmas, cloudy creeds, and a wisdom 
that is not wise. When he asked himself, as so 
many ask to-day, ‘ What, then, do I believe in?’ 
he did not know. Then, suddenly, in the depth 
of his heart he felt a stir, and heard the laugh of a 
child: ‘Folly! I believe in goodness, and hope 
that goodness will prevail. Deep within this 
ironical and disappointed being of mine there is a 
child hidden—a frank, sad, simple creature, who 
believes in the ideal, in love, in holiness, and all 
the heavenly superstitions. A whole millennium 
of idylls sleep in my heart ; I am a pseudo-sceptic, 
a pseudo-scoffer.’ 

The highest truth is never known by logic, but 
by love. So Jesus taught—He whose generation 
and affinity are with elemental and eternal things 
—and by following Him we come at last, not to the 
child that once we were, but to the child we never 
yet have been. 

Can the sophisticated modern mind, so wise in 
its own estimate, so mature in its own judgment, 
and so emancipated, ever enter into the simplicity, 
the humility, the wonder and sweet wisdom of the 
Jesus way of thinking? Most of the elements in 
its make-up run exactly counter to His faith and 
the spirit of His life. Take the story of Tolstoy, 
so typical of our restless age, going without arriving, 
_ seeking without finding: a great, God-haunted 
soul. The man was humanity !—to whom the 
most terrible shadow was not death, but the mean- 
inglessness of life. After trying everything, after 
going everywhere, and finding neither truth nor 
peace, he turned to Jesus, as all must do, sooner 
or later. But, alas, unable to become as a little 
child like Dostoievski—who kept, or won, the 
child-heart, and saw all souls as troops of little 
children, some with dirty faces and bedraggled 
frocks—Tolstoy came to Jesus not in humility, but 
in humiliation, and so missed a great secret. 

If the wise and witty mind of our day, so be- 
wilderingly intelligent and capable, will not bow 
at the Manger, like the Magi of old, what has it to 
offer? Surely it dare not give up the quest and 
resign itself to the religion of despair, lest its own 
wisdom be impeached as the ultimate folly, ending 
in obfuscation. It is only fair to ask that it set 
to work to discover a meaning in life, or to invent 
a meaning for it, else we all fall together into a 
hound’s ditch. For, if life is futile and without 
meaning, by the same token our zeal to know 
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about it is futile and silly, since the true is no better 


‘than the false, both being vanity. 


Perhaps the most awful error of our smart and 
giddy-paced age is that we have mistaken knowledge 
for truth, and cleverness for wisdom, and have 
forgotten to distinguish between the ‘ childish 
things’ which St. Paul said should be put aside, 
and the great childlike things which abide, and to 
which we owe the strength and sanity of life. 

By an odd freak of fact, the men in our day who 
are nearest to the spirit and mind of Jesus in their 
method and approach are men of science. Long 
ago Huxley said—the older Huxley, not his de- 
scendant who shows us in an exquisite art the 
humour, irony, and pathos of futility—that the 
words of Jesus, ‘Except ye become as a little 
child, are the most perfect description of the spirit 
of science in its search for reality. In other words, 
as a man of science has to content himself with 
conceptions which are consciously symbolic, in- 
adequate and lacking even in consistency, so a 
religious man is justified in adopting a childlike 
faith, unless some more perfect knowledge is avail- 
able to him. And if, in exchange for such a faith, 
he is offered the commonplaces of thought, or high- 
flown metaphysics, or dull dogma decked out in 
fine phrases, a sound instinct will justify him in 
rejecting it, trusting a deeper prompting, and 


‘knowing that the time when he need no longer 


‘see in a glass, darkly, has not yet arrived. Nor 
may he hope to find an imagery of reality at once 
more intimate and august than the Christmas 
picture, with the brooding beauty of Mother and 
Child, and the white star of the ideal in the sky. 
For, unless our race is love-lifted and star-led, 
what hope have we that war will ever end, and the 
slum be cleansed, and mankind attain to a collective 
life that is just and merciful and full of joy ? 

Ages ago Julian of Norwich, whose name is still 
fair and fragrant, and tender as mother love and 
child trust, wrote this line: ‘ To me was shown no 
higher stature than childhood’ ; and all the great 
mystics agree with her vision. They know what Jesus 
meant when He said, ‘ Whosoever shall receive a 
little child in my name, receiveth me ; and whoso- 
ever shall receive me, receiveth him that sent me.’? 


First SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
‘But Now.’ ; 
PoINnts OF TRANSITION. 


‘IT have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: 
but now mine eye seeth thee.’ —Job 42°. 


1 J. F. Newton, in C.W.P. cxviii. 307. 
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“I said, I shall die in my nest .. . but now.’—Job 
29} 30}. 

‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray : but now have 
I kept thy word.’—Ps 119". 


“But now.’ The question presents itself to us 
again and again in our experience whether or not 
life can ever be better than it is, and that very 
question is part of its own answer; for the best 
cure of all our faults is simply the desire to be 
different. That has a wonderful transforming 
power upon our experience ; the very desire becomes 
the instrument in the hands of God to effect the 
change that we ourselves seek. These two words 
‘but now’ mark a transition point in Christian 
experience ; they are landmarks. It is not the 
purpose of landmarks to set limits to the journey ; 
they are simply points that help to measure the 
distance and to regulate the progress on the road. 

1. These words ‘ but now’ mark the transition 
from one degree of knowledge to another. ‘I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee, says Job. The word cele- 
brates that remarkable passage of a soul from 
second-hand knowledge of God to a first-hand 
experience of God. 

Could we but celebrate to-day that progress of 
experience, that development of soul from the things 
our parents told us, from the instructions our 
teachers gave us, from the impressions preachers 
made upon us, to the things we ourselves can see. 
It is only that first-hand experience’ of God that 
gives us power to witness. We are urged to be 
witnesses, but how can we be a witness of some- 
thing we have never seen? There are Christians 
whose silence indicates a lack of experience. “We 
cannot but speak of the things which we have seen 
and heard’ It is comparatively easy, and an 
interesting task to try to describe things we have 
seen; but how can we describe things we have 
never seen? It is of great value if Sunday School 
teachers, when speaking to boys and girls, are able 
to produce the object. If we were to describe a 
pencil to boys and girls who have never seen a 
pencil, they will have a poor conception of one. 
But if we can show them a pencil, and its marks 
upon a piece of white paper, their eyes are filled 
with wonder, and their minds are satisfied. But 
without the object itself we would leave them 
hopelessly confused as to what a pencil was. 
There was something corresponding to that in the 
experience of Job. A vital progress was made 
from words to things. 

There are certain visions of God that finish and 
perfect life. Old Simeon said, ‘ Now lettest thou 
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thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.’ But to most of us the vision 
will come, not to finish and perfect life, but to 
convert and consecrate life. Tennyson was once 
asked what was his greatest desire, and he replied, 
‘A clearer vision of God’ ; that was the vehement 
desire of his life. He directed his son that all 
published volumes of his poetry should have as the 
concluding piece on the last page his poem ‘ Crossing 
the Bar, in order that Tennyson’s last words to 
mankind might be : 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


2. These two words, ‘ but now,’ mark the transition 
from one form of confidence to another. They cele- 
brate a change of assurance. And again the text is 
from Job, an earlier chapter ; the passing over from 
self-trust to Divine trust, from confidence in self 
and in its resources, to confidence in God and in 
His resources. Job in the day of his prosperity, 
with ample lands and rich herds and flocks, with a 
luxurious home and gardens beautifully spread, 
and a happy family well cultured and well finished, 
said, surveying the whole joyous prospect, ‘I shall 
die in my nest.’ What human heart would not be 
satisfied with a confidence of this sort, and be 
tempted to whisper to one’s spirit, ‘ I have feathered 
my nest, and I shall die in it’ Then across Job’s 
life there came the sweeping whirlwinds of God, 
and he lost everything. And when at last he stood 
with nothing but the ruin of all his hopes around 
him, he harked back to that thing he had said, 
and he quieted himself with the thought, ‘I said, 
I shall die in my nest, but now!’ When at last he 
stood having nothing, he discovered the biggest 
and the best thing in the universe, for he discovered 
God. 

When Haydn came to London to teach music 
he had amongst his pupils a nobleman who knew 
something about music, and from the very outset 
the latter began to find fault with Haydn’s execu- 
tion, and to criticise his instructions, until one day 
Haydn was provoked to protest, ‘ Sir, I perceive 
that you are teaching me, and I am not worthy of 
such a master.’ Sometimes in our self-sufficiency 
we have wanted to improve on the providences of 
God. And then through some grievous loss or by 
some deeper experience of life we found the higher 
road, and we have said, ‘ Not my will, but thine be 
done. The victory was His, but the spoil of the 
victory was ours. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
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I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead Thou me on. . 


3. Those two simple words, ‘ but now,’ if we are 
making a journey in our spiritual experience, mark 
the transition from a faulty and defective attachment 
to a faithful loyalty. ‘ Before I was afflicted I went 
astray, but now have I kept thy word,’ said the 
Psalmist. Another life than Job’s has made the 
pilgrimage of progress in faith and in experience, 
and has found the way to a better life along the 
rough roads of trial. 


Lord, I was deaf, I could not hear 

The thrilling accents of Thy voice, 
But now I hear Thee and rejoice, 

And sweet are all Thy words and dear. 


The difficulty about God’s commandments is not 
the difficulty of the commandments themselves, 
but the difficulty of our own hearts against the 
commandments. ‘I will run in the way of thy 
commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my 
heart.’ We have done anything and everything 
but run, and our hearts are at fault. If we could 
come to that ‘ But now I run, for thou shalt enlarge 
my heart’ ! 

Florence Nightingale tells of Agnes Jones, a girl 
of modest gifts, who joined her staff, and concerning 
whom there was no particular prospect of great 
success or of distinguished service; but she won 
her way to the front rank through sheer fidelity 
and persistent dutifulness. And Florence Night- 
ingale said of her, ‘She always made me feel that 
she must be about her Father’s business.’ That 
great pressure of a solemn engagement upon her 
life kept her so occupied and stimulated such 
devotion that, being free from distracting interests, 
she attained distinction in her service. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
New Starts in Life. 


“And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I 
make all things new.’—Rev 21°. 


At certain seasons of the year we grow more 
conscious that God is saying to us: ‘ Behold, I 
make all things new.’ At Christmas and New 
Year, the sense of that comes home to us. What is 
the bond or tie between these two seasons? Is it 
just that the one is a week after the other? There 
surely is something deeper. It is rather that 
Christmas represents God’s new beginning, and 
New Year represents ours. God made a new start 

1 J. Macbeath, in Keswick Convention, 1932, p. 141. 
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with this world of sin and grief when He gave us 
Christ ; He launched our race on a great voyage, 
on seas of love and opportunity hitherto unexplored, 
and we pay our unconscious homage to that when 
we designate each new year with a numeration that 
dates from the advent of Jesus. And on New 
Year’s day we realize that it is laid on us to 
make a fresh start. We have been given a new 
chance. 

The text gives us, does it not, a large, wide, and 
high picture of God? He is the God who makes 
all things new ; and that wonderful, infinite thing 
He can do, because He is on the throne. Life and 
the whole environment of life are in His hands, 
for moulding, if only we consent, into shapes of 
beauty and goodness. That is the truth our text 
propels into our mind—all the best new starts in 
life come from God. We go out to the garden on a 
summer morning, and we pluck a lily or a rose. 
In a few moments, maybe, its petals or leaves are 
soiled or creased by our handling; and then not 
all the wealth of El] Dorado will enable us to restore 
its pristine freshness. No human skill can make 
the flower over as it was before. But God gives 
us another. On the same tuft or bush where we 
picked our first bloom, we will find a second, as 
fresh, as lovely, as fragrant as the first. 

What, then, are some ways in which God makes 
good to us this thrilling description of Himself, 
that He makes all things new ? 

1. To begin with, God makes things new for us 
in sleep. Some years ago the report went abroad 
regarding one of our famous public men that he 
could not sleep. It was said of him that he would 
drive through the woods at midnight in the vain 
attempt to induce slumber. Anda friend who spent 
an evening with him about that time, when asked 
what he looked like, said, ‘He had the saddest 
face I ever saw.’ Sometimes we come to nightfall 
with the sense that the day has been almost too 
much for us. Then comes a good night’s rest, and 
we rise in the morning and find the past arrears 
cleared off and our spirit cheered by the time of 
forgetfulness and strengthening. Or it may be the 
future that troubles us—the thought of the next 
day,-and its anxious work. And the hours of 
quiet slumber make us equal to our duty. God 
has relieved us of our post for a time and mounted 
guard Himself. ‘Sleep,’ says George MacDonald, 
‘is God’s contrivance for giving man the help He 
cannot get into him when he is awake.’ That is 
just a modern rendering of the Psalmist’s beautiful 
words: ‘ He giveth to his beloved in sleep.’ 

2. Then God makes all things new for us im 
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youth. Wordsworth said of the first months of 
infinite hope aroused by the French Revolution : 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven! 


And in a sense it is always heaven to have the day 
of youth breaking, to see life open up before our 
eager eyes as the ocean opens before one who sails 
out of a river. New powers both of body and of 
mind awaken then; the world of knowledge, the 
world of action, the world it may be of love, unfold 
in our sight, and we feel there is nothing we could 
not hopefully attempt because there seems to have 
been unsealed within us, by the mere beginning of 
manhood and womanhood, an inexhaustible fount 
of energy. Little wonder that, as we take up the 
task of adjusting ourselves freshly to all these un- 
dreamt-of things in our environment, there should 
also stir in us a new sense of God and the unseen. 
That new world also is looming into sight, calling 
to us, claiming us. Youth is the time of conversion. 
It is easy, in the deepest sense of all it is natural, 
that at the very period when we are making our 
lifelong friends we should begin to covet the friend- 
ship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And all this is God’s doing. It is He that makes 
things new between fifteen and twenty. He has 
led us through childhood and all the loving care 
of home; and now, as He puts our life into our 
own hands, He equips us with fresh attributes of 
mind and body. Shall we-not consecrate these to 
Him? Shall we not take the rich unspoilt unaccus- 
tomed gifts, as the young knight did with his first 
new sword, and sanctify them all by laying them 
on His altar ? 

3. Again, God makes all things new for many a 
man and woman when their first child 1s born. When 
they bend together over the little one who has 
entered their home, new thoughts arise in their 
hearts. New thoughts about themselves, new 
thoughts also about God. Very often before that 
day a man has scarcely realized how completely 
life has changed for him. He still feels the old 
liberty of action, the old permission to do as he 
may choose. Hitherto he has stood more or less 
by himself and for himself ; but now he sees there 
is some one else, some one weak and dependent, 
for whom he is to be responsible ; some one who is 
to bear his name, and will look up to him all the 
time. It is a new idea. His name must never be 
soiled now; it must never bring shame to those 
who wear it. 

But more, the child brings new thoughts of God. 
Till then a man may have called God his Father ; 
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but how much meaning has he put into the word ? 
It may have nothing but a traditional sound. But 
now he himself is a father ; he is ready to spend his 
strength to the last ounce, and to put his body 
between the child and danger. Some night the 
mother turns to him with fear in her eyes, and 
whispers that the doctor must be fetched. It is a 
wintry night; but as he tramps far down the 
sleety lanes to ring the doctor’s bell, he is willing to 
give God thanks that he was ever born to suffer a 
little for a child of his own. And it may be, as the 
mother and he stand together over the tiny invalid, 
agonizing in croup or tossed with fever, feeling with 
all their hearts that they would so readily take the 
child’s pain upon themselves and bear it in his 
place, it steals into their mind that this, just this, 
is what God in Christ has done for us all. He not 
merely longed that He might take on Himself our 
sin and sorrow; at Bethlehem and Calvary He 
has done it, and done it so that it never needs to be 
done again. 

4. Once more, God makes all things new for men 
by the uprising of personal faith. Already we have 
been touching upon this in less direct ways, but it 
will bear to be dwelt on more immediately. It is 
quite possible to have a faith in God that is scarcely 
one’s own, but has been inherited from those whose 
faith was real or caught up by infection from) our 
surroundings. So far it lies wholly in the back- 
ground of our mind; we do not instinctively turn 
to it for help in temptation or anxiety. But it is 
possible to have this faith transformed into some- 
thing that means joy and victory, brought out into 
the full light, and fixed gladly and unaffectedly 
on Jesus Christ. And to have this happen makes 
all things new. It changes the face of life. It isa 
new start, a fresh beginning that we know we shall 
never regret or disown, and God has done it for us. 
Think of the career of John Wesley, who lived one 
of the greatest and most adventurous lives that 
England has ever seen, often riding five thousand 
miles a year on horseback up and down the country 
to preach the gospel to outcasts that the Churches 
were too respectable to welcome, and exerting such 
an influence on the life and spirit of the country 
that Lecky, the historian, openly declares that more 
than anything else it went to save Great Britain 
from the horrors of the French Revolution. One 
recalls how it all began. Wesley tells how, on the 
evening of May 24, 1738, he went most unwillingly 
to a little gathering in London where some one read 
aloud from Luther ; and ‘ about a quarter to nine,’ 
he relates, ‘ while he was describing the change 
which God works in the heart through faith, I felt 
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my heart strangely warmed: I felt I did trust in 


Christ, Christ alone, and an assurance was given me - 


that He had taken away my sins.’ Thus God made 
all things new for one man. And that hour a 
beneficent life-work opened which changed English 
history and added incalculably to the Christian 
forces operating in the world. 

5. Finally, God makes all things new by death. 
That is one part, a glorious part, of the meaning of 
the Resurrection. Let us seize afresh the comfort 
of this fact—Christ arisen to make all our prospects 
new. We live here in a world of graves, and in 
many a grave sleeps a dear beloved form. Our 
fears and doubts will have it that they have gone 
into sheer nothingness, lost in the annihilation of 
the end, and that in a few years at most we shall 
follow them down the way of empty shadows and 
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be no more for ever. But Christ speaks of a better 
hope. He is not our Saviour only but our Fore- 
runner. That which took place in His experience 
has fixed the principle on which God the Father 
deals with those who cleave to Him. It has 
shown that what seems the end is only the beginning. 
And now it is not into an alien unfriendly land that 
the dying go who know the Father ; but to a land 
of goodness and gladness, where kind hands are 
waiting to receive them, where God is seen face to 
face, and beside Him those too whom we have lost. 
It is a new world; for sin is dead, sorrow is over, 
parted friends are again together. It is a new 
world ; for now we know even as we are known. 
And there, too, there as ever, it is the Eternal God 
who says, ‘ Behold, I make all things new.’ + 
1H. R. Mackintosh, The Highway of God, 242. 


EfBicse and the Drift from Materiafiom. 


By THE REVEREND ARCHIBALD CuisHoLm, D.Litt., GLAscow. 


Tue battle in which the theologians of fifty years 
ago engaged was very largely an intellectual con- 
test. The materialism of Tyndall and Haeckel, 
the agnosticism of John Stuart Mill and the Fort- 
nightly Review, and the non-committal attitude 
of the leading philosophers created the setting into 
which any statement of faith had to be placed ; 
and Christian thinkers were frequently satisfied 
when they had endeavoured to show that the 
findings of science were in no sense opposed to the 
Christian faith. Since then science has recognized 
its limitations; not a few leaders in scientific 
thought have boldly declared themselves on the side 
of Christian theism, and the situation which pre- 
vailed when Florence Nightingale wrote to Cardinal 
Manning saying that ‘no working man would read 
a book about religion unless it were a book against 
it, such as Hume or Voltaire,’ has in great measure 
passed. 

Christianity, which must always be on the .de- 
fensive, has now another battle to fight. The 
attacks made in a former decade on the doctrines 
of the faith, generally left the moral teaching of 
Jesus unquestioned, but to-day, in the name of self- 
expression and the larger liberty, a goodly number 
of writers are to be found who would eliminate the 
negatives from most of the Ten Commandments, 


and the spirit of revolt against moral standards is 
widespread. While the Christian ethic is challenged, 
and while the contest is in many ways as acute 
as the earlier conflict, there is this difference. 
Formerly the opponents of Christianity were sup- 
ported by effective arguments garnered from the 
writings of the scientists and philosophers. of the 
period, while to-day there is no such effective 
support for those who challenge Christian morality. 

In two volumes (edited by G. D. Adam and W. P. 
Montague) we find a résumé of the standpoint of 
thirty-four American philosophers. Each writer 
gives a short autobiography ; most of the con- 
tributors turned to philosophy or psychology after 
religious difficulties encountered in youthful days, 
Consequently, there is generally a friendly and 
reverent attitude towards religion, and in some 
measure the same may be said of the two similar 
volumes dealing with contemporary British phil- 
osophy. Where strong opposition to Christian 
teaching is found it can often be directly traced to 
experiences which have left bitter resentment in 
their trail. Theodore Dreiser, for example, goes 
beyond Hume in his scepticism, and the sale of his 
books indicates that a great mass of people in 
America find his standpoint acceptable. One 
wonders what might have happened if Dreiser had 
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at any time in his life been brought into touch with 
effective Christianity. The crude teaching he re- 
ceived in a Roman Catholic school, the unreasonable 
boorishness of the Bavarian priest who, when asked 
to officiate at the funeral of Dreiser’s devout mother, 
at first refused to allow her to rest in consecrated 
ground because she had not confessed in her last 
hours, created an emotional reaction against re- 
ligion. In such cases a materialistic theory pro- 
vides, to use the language of the Freudians, the 
requisite ‘ rationalization.’ 

Admittedly, the popular volumes which enunciate 
a non-Christian ethic are manifold, but it is difficult 
to find among the philosophers any adequate sup- 
port for such a position. ‘ Behaviourism’ at once 
suggests itself as a possible buttress, but among 
psychologists this theory is discredited. While it 
has its roots in Hartley, Bentham, and Hume, and 
found expression before Watson, it really came to 
life in his writings. ‘ Man is an assembled organic 
machine, ready to run.’ Consciousness and mind 
disappear or are regarded as inferences which 
it is safer not to make. Having thus dissolved 
personality, Behaviourism denies human freedom 
and explains all mental activities as ‘ conditioned 
reflexes.’ Watson stands almost alone, and even he 
expresses the need for caution in accepting these 
mechanical theories. ‘ We must be cautious in our 
assertions, but for my part I am not going to be 
cautious just yet.’ At this point, it is interesting 
to note that at times Bertrand Russell manifests 
a similar irresponsibility in his teaching. He works 
out a theory of knowledge which students of 
Berkeley discover to have close affinities with the 
Berkeleyan system, and the result of his analysis 
is that ‘the meat in a pie springs into existence 
the moment the pie is opened.’ One would have 
thought that such a conclusion would have sent 
him back to reconstruct his whole system, but he 
naively states the difficulty and leaves the matter 
there. Such an attitude, when confined to epistem- 
ology, may not do much harm, but when it is 
carried out into ethical teaching, and presented to 
the public with the ability which characterizes 
Russell’s writings, it receives more attention than 
it is worth. When, however, Russell escapes for a 
little from the network of his theories and gives 
his views on such a subject as ‘The Conquest of 
Happiness’ his contribution is of much greater 
value. 

No attempt is here made to deal with the argu- 
ments of Watson and Russell. It is significant 
that when Professor Stout is confuting materialism 
he finds little need to deal with the modern disciples 
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of David Hume, but rather goes back to the master 
himself, for Behaviourism has very little support 
among philosophers. 

The Freudian school has been so thoroughly 
treated in recent years that its strength and weak- 
ness are well known. While we gratefully appre- 
ciate the way in which Chalmers’ Law of ‘ The 
Expulsive Power of a New Affection’ has been 
revived under ‘ The Law of Reversed Effort’ and 
must express our indebtedness for the insight 
afforded into the workings of abnormal minds, 
the Freudians over-emphasized the importance of 
hereditary endowments. The fundamental nature 
of an individual is not determined at birth by 
inherited traits. The extra-organic environment 
continually plays its part, and new behaviour- 
tendencies are created, so that a man’s capacities 
are no more discernible in his primitive nature than 
is a symphony in the musical notes of which it 
is built. This is adequately recognized in the 
teaching of the Leipzig school led by Professor 
Krueger, and outlined by Professor Kohler of Berlin 
in his recent volume Gestalt Psychology. Much of it 
is an emphasis of what is to be found in Ward, 
and more completely stressed in Wertheimer. Re- 
pudiating mechanical explanations, he stands for 
Direct Dynamical Self-determination. The subject 
acquires part of its equipment for life from heredity, 
but is constantly being influenced by environment, 
and its reactions are essentially free. Probably 
the best translation of Gestalt is ‘ configuration,’ 
which stands for ‘a system of energies in which 
every part co-operates in determining the whole 
and the whole in determining every part.’ The 
teaching of Kohler has been referred to, because 
it indicates a tendency to be found everywhere. 
Insistence on free-will is central in Professor Marston’s 
Integrative Psychology, for which the claim is made 
that it shows ‘ for the first time in a scientific way 
that human beings possess ability to free themselves 
from environmental control and to use their environ- 
ment to develop themselves in any way desired ! 
Few philosophers are satisfied with the mechanistic 
outlook ; in greater or less degree human responsi- 
bility is being given its place. 

Einstein and Planck do not definitely admit that 
free-will is at the foundation of natural phenomena, 
but their Principle of Indeterminancy is almost 
equivalent to such an admission. The materialistic 
view of mind has almost vanished. In 1925 
Professor C, E. Broad outlined a new theory in 
Mind and its Place in Nature. Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that he considers T. H. Green a 
“second-rate thinker who diffused around him a 
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grateful and comfortable aroma of ethical philo- 
sophy.’ Broad, after examining the phenomena of 
spiritualism, has come to believe that mediums can 
become possessed by powers which have formerly 
been associated with other personalities. He does 
not believe that spiritualism proves that the dead 
survive, but rather that when a man dies something 
associated with him remains active for a little 
while, and may express itself through a medium, 
and this he calls the ‘ psychic factor.’ Professor 
Dawes Hicks and Professor J. A. Smith in a sym- 
posium on Broad’s views at a meeting of the Aris- 
totelian Society indicated their unwillingness to 
believe that the spiritualists had presented facts 
which warrant the conclusions of Broad ; but apart 
from the question of spiritualism, the theory of 
Broad represents a certain standpoint. In every 
individual, he holds, there are two factors, the one 
material and the other the ‘ psychic factor.’ Neither 
can by itself be regarded as mind, but even as 
oxygen and hydrogen combine to give us something 
quite different from either, so these two factors in 
their fusion give us mind. Again, our task is not 
to examine this theory, but it has been chosen as an 
illustration of the prevailing dissatisfaction with 
any mechanistic explanation of mind. 

So far we have been dealing with philosophers who 
are not really representative ; but when we come to 
the leading thinkers, we find there a mass of support 
for the doctrine of human responsibility which more 
than discountenances the force of the advocates 
of a mechanistic standpoint. The limitations of 
freedom are of course recognized. Croce, while 
believing that the will is free and must be free, 
showed that it contains two movements, one of 
which is conditioned. Bergson, whose doctrine 
of the élan vital received more attention than the 
rest of his philosophy, placed the conception of 
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human freedom in the very centre of his theory. 


- Professor A. E. Taylor, who in his second volume 


of The Faith of a Moralist stands so resolutely by 
Human Freedom that he has been accused by Dr. 
Rashdall of teaching ‘ Unintelligible Libertarian- 
ism,’ creates a background in which the most earnest 
preaching of the evangel is possible. With equal 
ruthlessness and acumen Professor Stout in Mind 
and Matter demolishes the materialistic arguments. 

In conclusion, the conflict of fifty years ago was 
one in which theologians found themselves faced 
with arguments ably propounded by thinkers whose 
influence weighed with the public, but to-day we 
have no such philosophical antagonism to the 
Christian ethic. This means that in one sense the 
battle is easier, but in another sense it is much 
more difficult. The battle to-day is against a con- 
ception of life which does not wish to establish 
a serious intellectual foundation for itself. The 
standards of Christianity are regarded as frankly 
unacceptable ; men are prepared to be deserters 
from the army of Christian morality, because they 
are eager for the intense excitement and self- 
expression of another mode of life. They may 
argue that their way of life is more worthy, but 
if their arguments were proved futile they would not 
be seriously troubled. They have preferred ‘ the far 
country, and so far they have not been reduced to 
the husks; but with the deep conviction that 
nothing but the highest can satisfy the eternal soul 
of man, we can face the issue, loyally asserting 
the truths which are central to our faith and © 
believing that, after its short day, the ethics 
of materialism will disappear from the horizon. | 
Of course this will not end the conflict, for there 
always remains that which is never very far from 
the surface of human life—‘ the world, the flesh, 
and the devil.’ 


EontriBulions and Comments. 


§. D. Maurice as an Interpreter 
of the Bpocafppse. 


THE review (THE Expository Times for May) of 
the various methods of interpretation, of which the 
Book of the Revelation has been the subject, refers 
to F. D. Maurice as the chief exponent of the 
* spiritual view.’ 


This is followed by a quotation from the Preface 
to ‘The Meaning of Revelation’ by Rev. Philip 
Carrington in which he speaks of the defect of the 
spiritual view in these words, ‘ It overlooks the fact 
that the Revelation was decidedly a message to its 
own age,’ etc. 

I do not know what may be the case with other 
exponents of the Spiritual View, but I submit that 
it is not an adequate description of the method 
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adopted by Maurice. On the contrary, it is just 
the recognition of the fact that the message of the 
Apocalypse was primarily to its own age,and for this 
very reason contained a message for all ages, which 
made Maurice’s lectures a landmark in the history 
of the exposition of the Apocalypse. When Maurice 
writes on page 10 of the Lectures, ‘ Prophecy is the 
utterance of the mind of Him who is and was and is 
to come... . The Seer was to explain the past 
and the present: only in connexion with these 
did he speak of the future, or on page rz, ‘If we 
can find an interpreter to tell us what its signification 
is (that of a past event), may not that signification 
be of the profoundest interest to one period and 
another ?’ he is in no way ‘ overlooking the fact 


Entre 


‘Unto us a Son is given.’ 


A delightful poetic anthology for the Sundays and 
Holy Days of the Christian Year has been gathered, 
from purely English sources, by A. S. Smith and 
W. Jj. Farrar. It should not be forgotten—The 
Sundays of Man’s Life (S.P.C.K. ; 6s. net)—when 
making choice of presents for Christmas, for this 
season the editor’s selection of poems is specially 
happy. Alice Meynell’s ‘ Unto us a Son is given’ 
finds its place there. It will bear quoting once again: 


Given, not lent, 

And not withdrawn—once sent, 
This Infant of mankind, this One, 
Is still the little welcome Son. 


New every year, 

New-born and newly dear, 

He comes with tidings and a song, 
The ages long, the ages long ; 


Even as the cold 

Keen winter grows not old 

As childhood is so fresh, foreseen, 
And spring in the familiar green— 


Sudden as sweet 

Come the expected feet. 

All joy is young, and new all art, 
And He, too, whom we have by heart. 
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that the Revelation was decidedly a message to its 
own age.’ Indeed, the originality (though he dis- 
claimed originality, Preface, p. 6) of Maurice lies 
just here that (rz) he was anticipating the modern 
method of interpreting prophecy as expounded in 
such a work as Kirkpatrick’s ‘The Doctrine of the 
Prophets’ ; (2) he applied that method to the New 
Testament Prophetical Book. This is the method 
followed by Swete in his Commentary (Introduc- 
tion, p. cecil). Both Maurice and Swete start with 
the Apocalypse as containing a message for its own 
age, and deduce from it the principles which are of 
eternal value. The method may be called Spiritual, 
but it is certainly historical. H. J. Gripsins. 
The Vicarage, Gateacre. 


Qlous. 


The Eternal Self. 


Whether this generation of ours is a glorious or a 
disastrous one, perhaps no one as yet may say, but 
there is no doubt that the stage of history is in this 
present time grandly set: the audience is a-tiptce, 
we have come to a crisis in the play. And there are 
indications that in poetry as in life, the precious, 
the recondite, the effete, are about to pass into the 
background, and to be replaced by work upon a 
sturdier scale, and more in line with the grand 
tradition. For what winds were there ever, in the 
pages of T. S. Eliot or the Sitwells, or any of their 
crew, blown from Greece, or Israel, or the School- 
men, from Goethe, or from our own nineteenth 
century giants? Hardly azephyr. No, against the 
background of a world upheaved they stand a little 
inadequately, rather like pretty puppets out of 
place. 

Among those poets whose work is more comradely 
towards this travailling age Mr. S. R. Lysaght, 
with his new drama, The Immortal Jew (Macmillan ; 
tos. 6d. net), takes an assured place. Here poetry 
once more comes in contact with the elemental 
forces which envelop this little human holding of 
life, a holding charged, nevertheless, with so mighty 
a labour. Here we see man, torn indeed by the 
tragic schism, yet in his proper company, moving 
amid God and the stars. We do not place The 
Immortal Jew upon a level with Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 
for it is a slighter thing. But we do place it in the 
same category, and prophesy for it not only admira- 
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tion, but, at least if it should be altered and 


adapted for the stage, and if it should be fortunate - 


enough to secure a fine actor for its leading réle, a 
big popular success. 

The poem in its present form is adapted rather to 
the study than to the stage. It is the old legend 
of the Wandering Jew in another setting. Here 
the strange figure is not immortal but rather a 
personality given persistenec down the ages by the 
memory of an unrepented and unforgiven sin, passing 
down from generation to generation through the 
House of Rosenberg, beginning at the sin of Judas, 
and persisting to the present day. And this terrible 
recollection, like a birthmark on the soul, becomes 
gradually recognizable (alike to the reader of the 
drama and to each successive Rosenberg who bore 
it) as the mark of the Eternal Self in man, as 
opposed to the Divine Will and Purpose whose 
immortality lies in self-donation. 


This is my doom: 

To live until I find in human hearts 

The love that is not, till I give myself 

To save another. Love! where is it hidden? 
’Tis I, not Christ, ye follow. 

I the incarnate Self. Oh, who are ye 

Who take His name in vain, who shame His word, 
Who persecute your victims? Yet, beware, 
Lest on you fall my doom. Remember His word, 
“Do unto others as ye would that they 
Should do unto you.’ 

You are your own forefathers, and the seed 
That now ye sow shall one day be yourselves. 


The main original contention of the book, perhaps, 
is that the haunting terror in the heart of man, 
confronting the unseen, is far less due to the fear 
of death than to the fear of self. Hell is just an 
eternity of selfhood. 


In every life I had the choice between two 
pathways 

And always chose the wrong,—the path that 
ended in myself. 

And at the crisis of each life I awoke to the 
memory 

Of the other lives, and the burden of all the 
past fell upon me. 

He who roamed the earth, old and stricken 
with his burden, who spoke to men and 
told them of his doom, 
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Who by some was thought mad, and who 
was a terror to others, he who was called 
the Wandering Jew, am I. 

Cartophilus, Ahasuerus, Paulus, 

Athanasius, Ambrose, Judas, 

I am one, I am all! 

I am the spirit of self in man, 

Whose worm dieth not, whose fire is not 
quenched ! 


Furthermore, this curse of self is not expiated any 
more in a future existence, than are other existences, 
in every Now of our mortal life, bearing their dark 
fruit. There are, in short, two possible immortalities, 
the cursed one of self, and the blessed immortality 
of love. And in Mr. Lysaght’s thinking the old 
distinction of material and spiritual values has 
escaped into these new opposites, and found 
expression in a drama that is sensational in the 
highest possible sense, a moving, strange, and very 
noble achievement. 


Miss Constance Smith. 


Not for a long time has a short memoir been 
published that is likely to leave so distinct and so 
moving a memory as that of Miss Constance Smith, 
written by her intimate friend, Miss Gertrude 
Tuckwell (Duckworth ; 3s. 6d. net). 

Born in 1859, the daughter of a clergyman, Miss 
Constance Smith gave her whole life (she died in 
1930) to the improvement of the conditions of work- 
ing women. She was a pioneer in national and inter- 
national social work and an expert in all matters 
affecting industrial legislation. ‘ Whatever could - 
be done by any single person,’ Bishop Gore writes — 
in the preface, “was done by Constance Smith to — 
make mankind understand the true meaning of 
“applied Christianity.” ’ 

When the Christian Social Union formed a 
research sub-committee about 1898 to investigate _ 


‘conditions in sweated women’s trades, and then to © 


agitate for legislation, Miss Constance Smith be- 
came a member, and this was the beginning of her 
public work. Before going on the Committee she 
had to make sure that it offered the best oppor- — 
tunities to make impression on the suffering. ‘ It 
was odd to find this quiet young lady, admirably 
dressed, of looks and appearance so prepossessing, 
putting her questions and marshalling her points as 
though a wig covered her brown hair. The idea of 
translating agitation into legislation appealed to the 
lawyer in her. Her cross-examination was search- 
ing. 
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When she rose to go she had agreed to come on 
to the Research Committee of the London branch 
and give us a trial. In that trial she found her 
vocation and never turned back. Piles of reports 
still exist which formed material for deputations 
and briefs for speakers, on the hours, conditions, 
and sufferings of women in numbers of ill-regulated 
or unregulated trades. 

When information was scanty or workers lacking, 
Constance Smith herself filled all deficiencies. She 
was deadly accurate and had a facile pen ; and if 
she could not delegate the work, or if no delegate 
appeared, she was always prepared to take the task 
on herself and work at it literally day and night, 
often limiting her hours of sleep to three or four, 
and appearing the next day at Committee exhausted 
but satisfied. 

She was a member of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, Chairman of the Industrial Law Bureau, 
Chairman of the Industrial Committee of the 
World’s Y.W.C.A., and spent herself for the Inter- 
national Labour Organization—she went twice 
as technical adviser to Conferences. Her work 
brought forth fruit in both the Trade Boards Act 
of rg1o and in the legislation for Child Labour 
contained in the Education Acts of 1920 and 1921. 

Financial losses about 1913 made it impossible 
for Miss Constance Smith to continue giving her 
whole time to voluntary work. In that year, by 


Order in Council, she was appointed, on her ex- - 


pert qualifications, H.M. Senior Woman Inspector 
of Factories, so avoiding the ordinary and slow 
methods of promotion. In rg2z her value to the 
Department, on account of her unique knowledge 
of industrial conditions and her organizing capacity, 
was recognized in her appointment as H.M. Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Factories, the highest post held 
_ by a woman. 

‘The beloved working woman,’ Ellen Wilkinson 
called her on one occasion, and the spontaneous 
tribute gave her much pleasure. She was always 
surprised at praise. The writer of this notice is 
one of that large company who came into close 
touch with her, and who hold her in reverent 
memory. No enumeration of Miss Constance 
_Smith’s activities or of her attainments (what did 
she not know ?) can convey what she was. What 
was the predominating quality of her life? The 
biographer truly says that it was that she thought 
no evil. ‘I cannot recall an unkind word uttered 
by her even under deep provocation ; wherefore I 
think the lamp of Truth shone most clearly on her 
path, for there is far more good than bad in most of 
us, and the challenge of a pure mind calls it out. 
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Constance got the best out of all her great circle of 
friends and fellow-workers because unconsciously 
we tried to reach the level on which she placed us. 

This is my abiding memory of her—a faith in 
humanity as unbroken as her faith in God—and 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


‘Not alone.’ 


There are few anecdotes in the Memoir, but one 
of the few we must quote : 

“Here (when staying with Miss Tuckwell in the 
autumn of 1925 in a country house) happened the 
only time in which I knew her stay away from church. 

The little white Persian kitten of the house had a 
fit as we were starting for the service, and Constance 
would not leave it. We found her when we came 
back, sitting by its basket on the sunny veranda. 
She said that it had been very, very ill, but anyway, 
“it was not alone.” I think the Recording Angel 
dropped a tear and blotted out that omission of 
Constance’s regular church-going.’ 


Poetry and Prayer. 


In a small volume on Poetry and Prayer, the Rev. 
Edward Shillito, M.A., asks the question whether 
the province of the imagination must be detached 
from that of faith. Does the man who lays down 
his Keats at 6 o’clock and then goes to church 
necessarily feel a sharp cleavage between two parts 
of his life ? Should he take up Herbert till 6.15 
and so make a transition in this way from one 
kingdom to the other? Mr. Shillito answers his 
own question in the negative. There is no cleavage. 
Keats or Shelley may give him something of 
spiritual significance which will prepare him for 
worship. Mr. Shillito shows first how poetry may 
lead to adoration. ‘Those who would prepare 
themselves for prayer, and for the highest office of 
prayer, adoration, will find The Testament of 
Beauty a way that would seem providentially 
reserved for this time.’ Again, poetry leads to 
repentance, although Shakespeare did not play the 
part of a moralist. The man who puts down his 
Othello at six to go to church may be compelled to 
cry, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 

Can poetry make any contribution to intercession, 
which forms a part of all true prayer? If we are 
to intercede for men, Mr. Shillito answers, we must 
learn more of them. One of the functions of the 
poet is to make us know the secrets of the human 
heart. Here Mr. Shillito turns to Browning, and 
that for three reasons. The first is that Browning 
“sees human life, not as a succession of moments 
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of equal meaning and importance, but as a scene 
of volcanic outbursts and unheralded crises.’ The 
Pope in the Ring and the Book,‘ reviewing the crime 


at the last, is conscious that for him too, as well as— 


for the criminals, an hour of judgment has come ; 
will he deal with the criminals as one to whom 
power is entrusted by the Most High God? Should 
he lack courage ? 


INetUSe gedts 

To grapple danger whereby souls grow strong ? 
I am near the end; but still not at the end; 
All to the very end is trial in life: 

At this stage is the trial of my soul 

Danger to face, or danger to refuse ? 

Shall I dare try the doubt now, or not dare ?’ 


And so by the help of the poet the man praying 
will see his friends and associates ‘in hours of 
crisis, making decisions upon which their very life 
will depend. They may look back and become 
pillars of salt, gleaming like crystal in the wilder- 
ness, cold and lifeless; or they may turn away 
from the cities of Death and look away to the hills 
of God. Prayer may be made for them in such 
an hour ; it is this life of apparently swift storms, 


and breathless adventures, poised between heaven - 


and hell, that is lifted into the light of God.’ 

‘But for the intercession there is needed more 
than understanding. No reader of Browning can 
escape from the spirit of compassion in his reading 
of individual men and women ; he loves to dissect 
their characters; he will not blind himself to the 
corruption that there is in the human heart, but 
he has the look of pity in his eyes. Such pity is 
the mark of a great imagination.’ This com- 
passion ‘is shown in Holy-Cross Day, in which 
the mind of the persecuted Jew is interpreted with 
a dramatic force and a sardonic humour, and, at 
the same time, with a sudden rush of tenderness 
which no reader will ever forget.’ 

But in the third place intercessory prayer can 
only be effective if offered by those who not only 
understand what is in man and have compassion 
on him, but who believe in him. ‘The limit to 
which this faith in man will go can be measured 
by the closing words of the Pope in The Ring and 
the Book. For the main criminal, Guido himself, 
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there is no hope but in 


“such a suddenness of — 
fate.” 


I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night’s black was burst through by a — 
blaze— 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and 
bore, 

Through her whole length of mountain visible : 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 

Else I avert my face, nor follow him 

Into that sad obscure sequestered state 

Where God unmakes but to remake the soul ‘f 

He else made first in vain ; which must not be.’ 


Mr. Shillito’s book is an excellent example of q 
multum in parvo. For these are only a few of his — 
many richly suggestive ideas. It is published by — 
the Student Christian Movement Press and costs © 
only 3s. 6d. ; 


The Scholar as Preacher. 

We have only space to draw attention to the ~ 
latest addition to the ‘ Scholar as Preacher ’ Series— 7 
The Highway of God (T. & T. Clark; 7s. net),~ 
by Professor H.R. Mackintosh, D.Phil.(Edin.), D.D. 7 
(Edin. and Oxon.), Th.D.(Marburg), Professor of — 
Theology at New College, Edinburgh. The scholar 
is known, but there are those who do not know the © 
preacher. They will find and welcome both scholar ~ 
and preacher on every page of this volume. It — 
contains twenty sermons in all, and ‘ New Starts in- 
Life ’ is the subject of the last one. We have given — 
the gist of it, in Dr. Mackintosh’s own words, as our 
selection for Second Sunday after Christmas. | 
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